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GOOD deal is said just now in the daily papers about the 
revival of a scheme which was proposed nearly twenty 
years ago, for the erection of a Protestant cathedral in 
New York. When the plan was first talked about, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, between Fiftieth and Fifty-first 
Streets, was in process of construction, and gave promise of 
being a very beautiful building; and the interest which this 
excited naturally gave rise to a feeling that the Episcopalians, 
as the leaders of the Protestants of the city, ought to be repre- 


sented by a church comparing in size and interest with that of 


the Catholics. Many meetings were held privately to discuss 
the matter, and, if we are not mistaken, the late Mr. Richard- 
son was often invited to participate in them, but in the disas- 
trous years which followed it was useless to try to collect 
money enough for a suitable building, and nothing was done 
except to form a corporation and procure a charter, authorizing 
the trustees of the corporation to hold and improve real estate. 
The trustees, as is rather apt to be the case, did not feel it 
incumbent on them to do more than manage the funds that 
might be put into their hands through the exertions of others, 
and as the rest of the world expected the trustees to make all 
the exertions, the matter might have been totally forgotten if 
it had not been for a lady, Miss Catherine Wolfe, who kept in 
mind, among her many plans for doing good, a project for 
helping the cathedral scheme if it should ever be revived. Her 
first idea was to bequeath a million dollars to the corporation 
in her will, but a year or two ago, when there appeared to be 
symptoms of returning interest in the affair, she concluded that 
it would be more useful to contribute the money at once, 
adding, if necessary, further donations on occasion, and her will 
was accordingly changed. ‘To help her in her kind plans, she 
sent for a trusted adviser, Dr. Nevin, of Rome, in order to 
have the advantage of his judicious suggestions in regard to the 
conditions which should accompany the gift of so great a sum, 
but he arrived in New York only to find her very ill and 
already unconscious, and she died soon afterward. 
Fy LTHOUGH Miss Wolfe’s part in the undertaking was thus 
H brought to an end, the knowledge of what she had intended 
to do served to attract attention to it, and the trustees 
took advantage of Dr. Nevin’s presence in the city to enlist his 
services for a time in preparing the details of the scheme. As 
soon as this is done, public attention will be earnestly called to 
it, and contributions asked for. Already about half a million 
dollars has been promised, and it is thought that six millions, 
which will complete the building sufficiently, at least, for occu- 


pancy, can be easily raised. It seems to be the general feeling 





in New York that such a building will represent in a certain 
way all the Protestant denominations. A rich Presbyterian 
has given a hundred thousand dollars toward it, and if the 
movement can be kept out of the hands of a few fanatics in the 
Episcopal church, it is not unlikely, we imagine, to meet with 
a success which will surprise its promotors. Unless the indica- 
tions of the times are very erroneously reported by those who 
study them, there is to be observed at present among the Pro- 
testant sects the beginning of a common sympathy which will 
naturally seek occasional opportunities of expressing itself. 
Under wise management, a great church-building, open at least 
to all Protestants, in which should be cherished, as in St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, the memories of those Ameri- 
cans who have set conspicuous examples of a conscientious 
life according to the precepts of the Christian Master, might 
become, we fancy, the object of an almost passionate enthusi- 
asm among a people so sympathetic, we could almost say 
romantic, as the Americans are at heart. If a Westminster 
Abbey for this country is to be founded, the Episcopalians, as 
the representatives of our oldest Protestant associations, are 
certainly the ones to do it, and to conduct it afterward, and 
New York is probably the only place where the Episcopal 
element is powerful enough to carry it out. We need hardly 
say to architects that six million dollars will not build anything 
comparable with a large foreign church. St. Patrick’s, with 
its lath-and- plaster vaulting and stucco imitations of carved 
stone, is said to have cost three millions without the land, 
which is worth now nearly three millions more, and the cost of 
Mr. Richardson’s beautiful design for the Albany Cathedral, 
which, although real and solid in construction, was hardly more 
than a large parish church, is said to have been estimated at 
five millions; so that at least twenty millions ought to be spent 
to secure a site and a building worthy of the principal city of 
America. That this could in time be raised we have no doubt. 
Even if it took six hundred years to get it, as at Cologne, the 
end would come in time, and a building planned and begun 
on such a scale, with some such instructions to the designer as 
the sole direction given to the architect of the cathedral of 
Florence, that the new church must be the most beautiful in 
the whole world, and the most worthy of the city of Florence, 
would, from the first, be a pride and pleasure to the entire 
country, and would grow constantly richer in associations until 
its completion, perhaps centuries hence. 


HATEVER is done about the cathedral, we hope that an 
effort will be made to have it architecturally respectable. 

It may be taken as certain that even a small building, if 
treated as a mediwval community would have treated it, with 
the highest skill in design and decoration that the community 
or the country can furnish, may easily be made the greatest 
artistic treasure of New York, winning for itself substantial 
evidence of affection and care for centuries; while a huge and 
tawdry pile, carried out by a succession of sharp contracts, and 
bearing on its face indications that its design was secured as a 
sort of architectural * job lot,” will, if it does not previously 
fall down, be swept away as soon as age has increased its ugli- 
ness past endurance. It is folly to say, as so many do, that 
only one person in a thousand can tell good architecture from 
bad, and that it is, therefore, useless to spend money on imper- 
ceptible points of design. Although perhaps the proportion of 
those who understand architectural art is to those who do not 
about as one to a thousand, it must be remembered that in the 
end the judgment of the one educated person always prevails. 
There is nothing more interesting in the annals of art than Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s description of his visit to Italy, to see the 
works of the great Italian masters. At first, in his provincial 
conceit, he was disposed to think that Raphael and Titian had 
been overrated by successive generations of uninstructed ama- 
teurs, and that his superior training and perceptions would ena- 
ble him to find many defects in them. For a time, even after 
he arrived in Italy, he held to this view, and compared and 
criticised them with that indulgent superiority which we have 
probably all experienced. As his observations extended, he 
began to notice things about Raphael’s pictures which had pre- 
viously escaped him, and which disturbed his theories. Further 
study still more unsettled his opinions, and he began to think that 
there was much to learn from Raphael, notwithstanding the 
general advantages of the scientific modern system; and a few 
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days later he had abandoned the modern system altogether, to 
try humbly to study the sources of the ineffable superiority of 
the great Italians over all their rivals, ancient and modern. 
The conclusion which he drew from his experience, and sought 
to impress upon his pupils, was that the public opinion of pict- 
ures, formed slowly enough to escape the influence of passing 
An artist, trained in this or that 
school, would generally look with prejudiced eyes upon the 
works of his contemporaries, and perhaps for a time on those of 
the ancient masters ; but the sure way of getting rid of these 
prejudices, and escaping into the clear atmosphere in which 
alone great work can be done, was to study the pictures which 
have been for centuries regarded by common consent as the 
masterpieces of the world. So with the great art of architec- 
ture: the smart, the astonishing, the cheap, may all secure 
a noisy contemporaneous applause ; but the work which is to 
endure — to touch men’s hearts more and more for ages — can 
only be produced by the long and patient effort of men gifted 
as only a few are in a generation. Even they can only go 
slowly through the difficult task of expressing themselves in 
stone, and they must have time to do it. We bemoan ourselves 
copiously in this country, because we possess no Donatello, or no 
Ghiberti, to set at work on our architecture ; but we forget 
that the Florentines kept Ghiberti employed forty years making 
two doors, and were, with reason, contented with the result. In 
this country a building-committee, after the famous compe- 
tition, would have waited on the goldsmith’s son, and, after va- 
rious disparaging remarks about his talents, with suggestions as 
to the trivial character of the work to be done, and hints of the 
exceedingly cheap rate at which a rival sculptor had offered to 
undertake the job, would suddenly ask him to set the lowest fig- 
ure, and the shortest time, which he would agree to in case they 
gave him the commission. Having tied him to a contract on 
these points, they would harass him until he had struggled 
through his task somehow, when they would probably deprive 
him of his pay on some pretext, and leave him despairing. It 
may be imagined whether the “ Gates of Paradise” would have 
been the result of such transactions; and yet it is not too much 
to say that half the monumental buildings in America have been 
designed under similar conditions. We will not cite examples ; 
every architect can supply plenty of them; but it ought not to 
be necessary to point out that no great work is ever likely to be 
done under such a system, and this through no fault of the 
American artists or architects, all of whom, who are good for 
anything, will do twice as much work as they are paid for, if 
necessary, out of pure love of art. Comparisons are well known 
to be odious, so we will not make any; but to our mind Mr. St. 
Gaudens, or Mr. Warner, with Mr. LaFarge, for instance, act- 
ing in concert with any one of several architects we might name, 
if employed, like Ghiberti and Brunelleschi, to spend the rest 
of their lives upon asingle building, could make of even a small 
structure the most beautiful and interesting piece of architec- 
ture in the world. We say this without any disrespect to the 
Greek and Gothic architects, whose superiority we cheerfully 
acknowledge, but whose works, robbed of their sculptures and 
their color, barely serve to enable us to guess at what might 
have been their intended effect. There is, perhaps, no class of 
our artists better equipped than the architects to dispute the 
palm of superiority with the rest of the world. Hitherto they 
have rarely had a fair chance to show what they could do, if 
allowed time for their laborious work, and we should be very 
vlad if the building of the New York Cathedral, which must in 
any case be a leisurely operation, should be so managed as to 
secure, in a manner really adequate, the codperation of all that 
is best in American art. 


fashions, was always right. 


‘ CURIOUS suggestion has been made by a very distin- 
Ai cuished archeologist, M. Alexandre Bertrand, in a lecture 

upon French archeology, delivered recently at the Louvre. 
In speaking of the ancient Gauls, before the time of Cesar, he 
mentioned their fortified camps, or “ oppida,” which the Romans 
afterwards found so formidable, describing minutely their con- 
struction. They were, in substance, fortresses of logs, inter- 
laced, and spiked together, and filled in subsequently with earth 
and stone. The timber skeleton rendered the rampart proof 
against the blows of the battering-rams, by which the Romans 
were accustomed to beat down without difficulty heavy walls of 
masonry; and the earth filling prevented the enemy from at- 
tacking the work with fire, which was the common weapon 
against all wooden struetures. The most interesting feature of 
the construction, in some respects, was, however, to be found in 





the spikes, or nails, by which the timbers were fastened together. 
These were of a very pure wrought-iron, square in section, and 
were in some mysterious way protected, so that to this day, after 
having been buried in the earth for twenty-four hundred years, 
they show in most cases little or no sign of rust. Singularly 
enough, all the spikes which have been found in the ruins of the 
oppida, of which a large number are known, are of the same 
form and character, as if they had all come from the same work- 
shops, while the iron of which they are made differs materially 
from the metal of other objects of the same period, as, for in- 
stance, the swords of the chieftains, which are often found in 
their graves, almost entirely converted into rust. M. Cailletet, 
the well-known chemist, analyzed, two or three years ago, the 
metal of some of these spikes, which were found, with some 
traces of decayed wood, in the mound which marked the site of 
the ancient fortress of Vertault. He discovered, or thought he 
discovered, a coating of magnetic oxide of iron over them, and, 
recalling the Barff process, by which objects of iron are covered 
with a protecting film of magnetic oxide by exposure to super- 
heated steam, he inferred that the Vertault spikes might have 
accidentally received a similar coating through the burning of 
the woodwork in which they were buried. 


NFORTUNATELY for this theory, there is no indication, 
¢| nor any probability, that the woodwork of the camp of 

Vertault ever suffered from fire, and even if it had, this 
would not account for the similar resistance to rust of the nails 
found in a score or so of other ruins. M. Bertrand, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty in explaining the matter as the result of 
an accident, inclines to the belief that the production of an un- 
changeable coating was a workshop secret, known only to the 
proprietors of a certain rustic forge, who carried it with them 
to their graves. So many trade secrets have perished in a sim- 
ilar way that this theory does not seem unreasonable; and the 
fact that nails of a certain manufacture were used, even in that 
primitive age, all over a large territory, need not surprise those 
who reflect that long before iron was known in Europe a con- 
siderable commerce in bronze articles was carried on between 
Germany and Italy; but General de Villenoisy, who writes on 
the subject to La Semaine des Constructeurs, observes that it is 
not only unlikely that so important a secret as this should have 
been allowed to die out by the makers of military articles in the 
third century B. c., just as the Gauls were gathering their 
forces for their long struggle with the Romans, but that there 
is positive proof that if there were any such secret it had not 
perished ages afterward. Certain embankments, as he says, 
which were constructed a few hundred years ago on two small 
rivers near Grenoble, were sustained by piles, which were fas- 
tened together with spikes. These spikes, when examined not 
long ago, were found absolutely free from rust, although they 
had been for centuries exposed to conditions under which mod- 
ern iron would have been speedily destroyed. Like the Gallic 
nails, these spikes were covered with a thin film, possibly of 
carbonate of iron. It is altogether probable that the metal of 
which they were made came from the forges of Allevard, a town 
in the neighborhood which still produces large quantities of iron- 
ore ; and it is remarkable that the metal-work of the old forts 
of Briangon, which was probably made at the same forges at the 
time of the construction of the forts, a hundred and forty years 
ago, has remained to this day without the slightest trace of rust, 
although in a very exposed situation. <A film covers this iron- 
work, similar to that upon the spikes which fastened the piles 
in the river; but the General believes that in both cases its pro- 
duction was due to accident, rather than intention. The Alle- 
vard iron is extremely pure, and in the last century was worked 
altogether with wood fuel, but beyond this it is impossible to 
say in what manner the process of smelting and forging it, or of 
treating it subsequently, differed from the process now in use. 
The only thing certain about the subject is that, either by ac- 
cident or design, small, common articles of wrought-iron have 
for ages been produced by simple means which were proof 
against rust. In this age of applied chemistry and metallurgi- 
cal science it ought to be possible to do anything with iron that 
a fur-clad, shaggy-headed Gaul could do, and a student of such 
subjects could hardly render the world, as well as himself, a 
greater service than to investigate the matter thoroughly. If, 
as M. Cailletet thought, the protecting film was composed of 
magnetic oxide, it is plain that the ancients had some way of 
producing this film hy simple means, and it must be possible to 
imitate their processes, 
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with regard to the development of artistic feeling in our country. 

Facts of wide and curious variety have been cited to prove how 
great has been our growth both in productive power and in ap- 
preciative power— how many more paths are open to the artist than 
were open twenty years ago, and how many more artists are capable 
of treading them to success. And we have sometimes shown our- 
selves possessed of at least one artistic gift— ingenuity — by the way 
we have twisted discouraging facts into bases for encouraging argu- 
ments, and have seen in failures the signals of future sure successes. 

And yet with all this keenness to perceive happy indications and 
willingness to make the best even of unhappy ones, there is one sign 
of advance which has scarcely received any recognition in speech or 
print — one which is very clear, and, it seems to me, almost more 
pregnant with possibilities of future great achievement than any 
other. This sign I find in the steady and rapid way in which we are 
growing once again to demand the service of art in our churches. 

We may be enthusiastic Churchmen, orthodox descendants of 
Puritan sires, indifferentists, agnostics, Buddhists or what not; but 
whatever we are from a religious point of view, all of us who care for 
art must rejoice for its sake to think that it is again being given a 
foothold in the various temples of our very various faiths. It would 
be difficult to count up the hindrances and hurts which must always 
result to art when it is forbidden to adorn the exterior of the church 
or to enter within its doors. Perhaps in some coming age our 
municipal buildings will be as open to “high art” as were once those 
of Italy and of Holland, and as are now those of France. Perhaps 
even our railroad stations may offer their vast wall-spaces to the 
artist instead of covering them, if at all, with stencilled patterns or — 
as has been done in Philadelphia — with a vast colored map of our 
country. It has seemed to me that even this map is a hopeful sign, 
and that the enlivenmerft it gives to its wall and the interest it ex- 
cites in the passing throng may help the advent of much better things. 

But however hospitable our secular walls may become, there are 
certain artistic ideas, certain kinds of sentiment proper for artistic 
expression, which can never find an appropriate place upon them. 
And these excluded ideas and sentiments are, if not the most forcible 
and frequent at all events the deepest and purest, the most lovely and 
most spiritual to which the human mind can give birth. Only in 
structures devoted to religious services, to hours of mental repose, of 
spiritual refreshment and aspiration, and of tender retrospective 
thought are monumental decorations in place which express the 
finest and subtilest emotions of our nature. And only there, more- 
over, can the artist often appropriately reproduce the scenes of Bible 
history —at least upon any monumental scale; and whether or no he 
he “ religious,” whether or no he be spiritual, whether or no he be- 
lieve in the accepted symbolism of those scenes, almost every artist 
is led at times to desire to turn to them for pictorial inspirations — 
to draw upon that vast and splendid magazine of historic facts and 
ideal conceptions which is all the more tempting to the true, as con- 
trasted with the mere literary or story-telling, painter by reason of 
the very familiarity of the public with its materials. In almost every 
exhibition-room we see signs of the impulse to express reverential 
sentiment and of the impulse to paint Biblical subjects; but neither 
impulse can be fully gratified or can express itself in the completest 
and noblest way until our church-walls shall be freely offered to the 
brush — until a religious picture, or a picture with a Biblical theme, 
can be conceived upon the noblest scale, and with the consciousness 
that some definite and fitting place is waiting to receive it. 

And as with the painter so too with the sculptor, and to an even 
greater degree. Cabinet art, art for the adornment of private 
homes, offers far greater opportunities to the brush than to the 
chisel, and far better compensates the painter than the sculptor for 
the modern dearth of monumental opportunities. Scale is of more 
importance to the sculptor than to the painter, though it is by no 
means unimportant ¢o the latter; and actualité offers him a field 
which is by no means so nearly sufficient to his needs and his de- 
sires. If we should exclude all works of a religious character and all 
works destined to be placed in churches from the bequests of Renais- 
sance painting, the loss would be immense. But if we should exclude 
all such works from the bequests of Renaissance sculpture, very little 
would remain. Of course the conditions of things have changed 


| HERE has been much self-congratulatory talk in recent years 
d 








and certain secular opportunities are greater to-day than they ever 
were before. Even in Renaissance days there were no soldiers’ 
monuments in every village, and beneficent private citizens were 
rarely commemorated in street or market-place! But though such 
opportunities as these are frequent with us, their range is narrow 
and they offer the sculptor small outlet for certain sides of his nature 
and small opportunity for certain processes of his art. A monument 
may honorably commemorate the dead wherever it be placed, but 
how can it be given any touch of tender sentiment, of loving rever- 
ence, of ideal charm, if it is to stand under the open sky amid cabs 
and drays and horse-cars? And how even if it is to stand under cover 
but in some great, busy, indifferent, civic or commercial rooms? 
There was nothing which, when I was in England, I coveted more 
for our sculptors than a chance to do monumental work, such as is 
afforded the English sculptor by the newly-revived practice of setting 
up tombs and statues and memorial tablets in the cathedrals, and the 
parish churches of the land. Here indeed is a full opportunity to do 
anything whatsoever from the most ambitious to the most simple 
and modest kind of work —from an animated standing figure to a 
great ornate tomb with a life-size recumbent efligy or a little tablet 
with an inconspicuous medallion; to be either realistic or idealistic ; 
and to work either in the round or in any species of relief. It is a 
priceless opportunity —and one which if it were ours, I think, we 
should soon learn to use more successfully than it is used in the Eng- 
land of to-day. Anything quite like it we can never hope to have, 
but still we might have something remotely akin to it in possibilities 
did our people recognize all their duty to themselves, to their religion, 
to their dead, and to American art. It is only the last-named duty 
I have dwelt upon, but the others are just as imperative. Not only 
art but the Church would vastly be the gainer were our old Puritanical, 
art-hating or art-despising ideas wholly given up when the ornament- 
ing of the exterior and the adornment of the interior of our churches 
is in question. 

sut it is indisputable that to a certain extent they have been over- 
come. To a certain extent we have already thrown off the bitter 
and dwarfing inheritance of Puritanism as regards ecclesiastic art. 
The difference between the church of to-day and the church of 
twenty years ago is extremely great both within and without; and, 
I repeat, the fact seems to me of the very happiest augury. No one 
would now dream of questioning that to build the church the archi- 
tect in his highest potency is required; and year by year we show 
a growing wish that the painter and the sculptor, each in his highest 
potency, shall be called in to supplement and complete the architect's 
labors. ‘Trinity Church in Boston was the first in the country whose 
interior as a whole was confided to an able painter; and the fact 
that it was and that an immense impulse was thus given to the growth 
of ecclesiastic decoration is not the least of the many debts we owe 
Mr. Richardson. From the very beginning of his career he recognized 
the claim of the sister arts to supplement his own, and felt the im- 
mense benefit which his own would receive from their co-operation — 
felt, indeed, that it could never do its best without their help. The 
interior of Trinity, the tower of the Brattle-Street Church, and the 
vast and richly-sculptured porch which he designed for Trinity also 
—these are but the most conspicuous results of his constant and 
earnest effort to advance the status of monumental painting and 
sculpture, as well as of monumental building. 

And the other proofs of our progress in this direction are too many 
and varied even to be summarized here. It is not long sinee we first 
showed a wish for artistic figured glass, for instance; and yet our 
artists in this branch have already set themselves at the head of the 
world, and the demand for their services grows daily greater. 
Already it is not exceptional but usual to color the whole of a 
church interior, if not with painting properly so called, at least 
with pleasant and harmonious tintings. Already the sculptor, the 
iron-worker, the bronze-founder and the wood-carver are called upon 
to give of their best work for the church’s accessory features. And 
even true painting and sculpture of the highest class find from time 
to time admittance even within Protestant sanctuaries. In the 
Church of the Incarnation alone, for instance, New Yorkers may 
now see two large and beautiful pictures by Mr. LaFarge set in the 
chancel wall, and enframed in an elaborate architectural setting; a 
mural monument designed by Mr. Richardson in his earlier years ; 
one or two other monuments which, if not quite successful, prove 
good intentions; some excellent stained-glass by Mr. LaFarge; a 
beautiful font with a bronze figure of the infant Baptist, by Mr. 
Louis St. Gaudens, and a pulpit of carved wood which is a true work 
of art in its way. The Brick Church on the corner of 37th Street 
and Fifth Avenue, where Dr. Spring preached in my childish days 
to a Puritanically-minded congregation between walls of Puritanical 
blankness and whiteness was turned over to Mr. LaFarge for 
decoration two or three years ago; and the hopeless meagreness of 
its architectural forms is now relieved and half-redeemed by a lovely 
all-covering shroud of color. I know of no more striking proof of 
the progress of new ideas than the decoration of this church, yet it 
affords, too, a very curious proof of how old ideas still survive to 
leaven and cramp the new. Mr. LaFarge was not allowed to in- 
troduce figures into his decoration when he worked either with the 
brush or with mosaics. Yet figures are conspicuously used in some 
of the windows, and a bust of Dr. Spring stands in front of the 
organ gallery! Cromwell’s people called even the purely decorative 
figures in the old churches “ idols.” Modern Puritans seem still to 
have a lingering idea that they are something of the kind — but why 
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more upon the wall than upon the window, and why more a figure of 
a St. Paul or a St. Augustine than of a Dr. Spring? 

The Episcopal congregation which worships in the Church of the 
Ascension is more consistent in its new-born love of art. It has re- 
cently commissioned Mr. LaFarge to paint it a great picture, symbolic 
of the church’s name, which will fill the whole upper part of the 
broad ch:ncel end, and which when it is complete will undoubtedly 
be the greatest work of ecclesiastic art we shall have toboast: of. 

And the Unitarian congregation which worships in Dr. Bellows’s 
former church on Fourth Avenue—the interesting Byzantine 
structure built by the late Mr. Mould — has also recently proved its 
desire to possess a work of true art. When a memorial to its former 
pastor, Dr. Bellows, was proposed, it was felt that a mere inscribed 
tablet would be insufficient, and Mr. St. Gaudens was commissioned 
to design and execute something that would do all that American art 
could do to honor one who was not only a great preacher, but a 
public-spirited and most happily influential citizen. In this monu- 
ment, unveiled some months ago, we have, I think, the finest 
ecclesiastic work that one of our sculptors has yet produced, and a 
work which may, without fear, stand comparison with the best in 
any other land or of any age. 

It is very hard to praise a work of art whose greatest virtue is sim- 
plicity, and even the illustration elsewhere given will not wholly help 
out my words. Scale, as I have said, goes for very much in a pro- 
duction of this kind, and the texture of the material, too; and, 
moreover, the marble tablet, bearing an inscription! upon its lower 
portion, against which the bronze relief stands is omitted in the 
print. Of course an unusually good chance — as things go to-day — 
was afforded by the clerical gown, but it is the most hackneyed kind 
of a truism to say that only a good artist can use a good chance to 
produce success. A Geneva gown might prove as intractable in 
certain hands, as, for instance, the cloak which Mr. Lincoln wears 
on Union Square. The way in which Mr. St. Gaudens has treated 
it seems to me not the least remarkable point about his result. Its 
lines are most admirably disposed — neither so few and simple as to 
seem to produce an effect of baldness or commonplace, nor so many 
and broken as to fritter away breadth or lose repose. And with a 
quite marvellous skill the “ realistic ” tendencies of modern art have 
been so respected that the kind and quality of the material is ex- 
pressed, and yet its sculpturesque dignity as drapery is not im- 
paired. There is no Bernini-like or contemporary-Italian-like effort 
to display technical skill by making one exclaim first of all, How ex- 
actly the silk has been reproduced! And yet it very evidently is 
silk, and could not be supposed to be anything else. It is almost the 
abstract drapery of “ideal” art, and yet it is not abstract but very 
definitely and distinctly individualized. Nor should it be supposed 
that such a fact as this is unimportant. No fact can be unimportant 
which helps to make up a true success in art. A tyro in observation 
might not guess how much less dignified, noble, pure and ideal the 
figure would appear were the silkiness of its garments more brutally 
emphasized, or how much less real, life-like and genuine it would ap- 
pear were this wholly unmarked. But a little of that criticism 
which means the contrasting of truly good things with pretty good 
ones and bad ones would soon convince him how largely the well- 
balanced treatment of this drapery adds to the truth and beauty cf 
the general result. 

It is more difficult to appreciate the skill displayed in the whole 
relief technically considered as such. I fancy no one but a sculptor 
can quite appreciate it, for simple though the processes of the art 
appear to ignorant eyes, they are never really simple or “ natural ” 
but always subtily conventional, and never more so than in low-relief. 
The more we study this process in the products of that age which 
developed it most completely — the Italian Renaissance — the more 
we marvel at the delicate skill they display, and the less we seem to 
understand the rules which guided it. And the more we have com- 
pared modern products in this branch with Renaissance products, 
the more we must admire the exceptional degree of mastery Mr. St. 
Gaudevs has obtained over its exceptional difficulties. Fine and 
beautiful as are his works in the round, his works in relief seem to 
me still more remarkable and still more individual. Nowhere else 
is so fully shown his power over linear beauty, the charm, the 
supreme distinction, the grace combined with strength, the refine- 
ment and the purity of hismanner. Such a relief as this Dr. Bellows 
or as the group of two children with their dog which was shown last 
summer at the Metropolitan Museum, is to be counted not only one 
of the best in quality among modern works of sculpture, but one of 
the rarest in kind among those which are very good. 

What I have said of the treatment of the drapery in the Bellows 
figure applies equally well to the effect of the work as a whole It is 
realistic, and yet it is ideal. It impresses us first of all as a complete 
and beautiful work of art —one which would excite interest and 
command admiration, even though we knew not whom it represented. 
And this is to say that although it is a faithful, simple, and thoroughly 
modern-seeming piece of portraiture, it is a spiritualized, ennobled, 
idealistic portrait too. It is the man as he lived, and yet it seems as 
though it must be something a little finer than the man as he lived. 
It is himself but not his average self — rather his truest self caught 
in the purest possible mood. It is all, we feel, that such a man as 

1A PREACHER, STRONG, FERVENT, UPLIFTING. A COURAGEOUS THINKER, A 
PERSUASIVE ORATOR. A PATRIOT LOVING FREEDOM, INDIGNANT AT WRONG. A 
LIFE-LONG PHILANTHROPIST, AN ARDENT, GENEROUS FRIEND. JOYOUS WITH 


THE JOYFUL, TENDER WITH THE SORROWFUL. A DEVOUT CHRISTIAN, TRUST- 
ING IN GOD AND HOPING ALL THINGS OF MEN. 








Dr. Bellows could have been — and this of course is what every por- 
trait should be, what very few are, and what none can be that is 
baldly “realistic” and nothing more. I am speaking without per- 
sonal memory of Dr. Bellows’s features, and therefore without 
knowledge as to whether or no they have been reproduced with en- 
tire exactness. But it really matters very little whether they have 
or not. What is wanted in a work of this sort —the portrait of a 
public man which is to preserve his memory green with the public of 
coming years — is less an accurate reproduction of his nose and chin 
than a clearly expressed, vital conception of his character and 
presence, one which will agreeably, faithfully, and effectively sup- 
plement and explain to eyes which never saw him the general por- 
trait left in tradition and in print. And this, 1 am very sure, is 
what Mr. St. Gaudens has given us—probably a faithful likeness in 
detail, certainly a faithful, typical, interesting and ennobling con- 
ception of the nature of the man. 

It is comparatively easy to be very faithful in portraiture, and 
comparatively easy to be idealistic in sculpture. But to be able in a 
sculptured portrait to keep a firm hold of reality, and yet to infuse 
it with idealistic grace and charm and nobility, and to.do this so 
simply that the result excites neither surprise nor wonder, only a 
feeling that it is right and good, and must have been inevitable, that 
it not only ought not to be, but could not have been anything 
different — to do this is to prove one’s self what I am not in the least 
afraid to call a great artist. 

The figure is rather larger than life, appearing now that it is in 
place on the wall, but just about life-size. The inscription and the 
cross upon the bronze refer to Dr. Bellows’s valuable public services 
as President of the Sanitary Commission during the war, and the 
longer inscription on the marble below bears tribute to his work 
within his church and to his qualities as a man. In the architectural 
accessories which add very greatly to the beauty of the result, Mr. 
St. Gaudens had the assistance of Mr. Stanford White. Nor should 
the main inscription be passed by without a word of praise. Such 
things are the very hardest in the world to write, modern habits of 
speech and pen not lending themselves naturally to that clearness, 
conciseness, force, dignity and harmonious rythm of expression 
which monumental writing demands. We seldom see even a passably 
good modern inscription, but this one is almost as good as though 
some Elizabethan pen had written it. 

How good it is may perhaps best be understood by comparing it 
with the one which is displayed on the monument to Edgar Allen 
Poe that was set up not long since in the Metropolitan Museum. 
And I venture thus to draw attention to the latter work as a com- 
parison-of its scheme, and its execution as a whole will very clearly 
show in how extraordinary a state American art and American 
patronage are to-day. How the same years could produce and could 
be content to put on permanent exhibition a work so completely 
good as the Bellows monument, and a work so phenomenally bad as 
the Poe monument will seem to our great-grandchildren, I imagine, 
the most curious sort of riddle. But there is comfort in the thought 
that it is not very long since such work as that of the Poe Memorial 
was the best we could get even if we wanted better, while to-day 
such work as that of the Bellows Memorial excites great admiration 
truly, but no very great surprise. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


ARCHITECTURAL DISCOVERIES AT ATHENS. 
en \ HE Archeological Institute of Rome was 
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founded and mainly supported by German 

energy and German learning, and a suc- 
cession of German secretaries resident on the 
Capitoline Hill have superintended its library 
and the series of publications which, under the 
Italian titles of “Monumenti Inediti and Annali,” 
have done so much to extend our knowledge of 
Classical Antiquity. Under the same influence 
which has changed so many things, this Insti- 
tute will, in future, be known as the Imperial 
German Archeological Institute; the series 
of its publications, however, will continue their 
course, as well as the Andhdologische Zeitung ; 
and in addition there will be a yearly issue at 
Berlin of an important publication, “ Antike 
Denkmiiler,” of which the first specimen is 
now before us. It consists of twelve plates 
accompanied by a few pages of text touching 
only on what may chiefly require explanation. 
The editor is Dr. Max Frémkel, and in these 
large and handsome folio-plates he marks a 
very high standard of execution and evinces 
an intention to leave no class of ancient monu- 
ments without attention and illustration. Our 
particular interest is concerned with the two 
plates of the architectural discoveries on the 
acropolis of Athens; but it would be unfair to 
pass the others without notice. 

One sheet is given to Greek jewelry found at 
Ithaca and elsewhere; two others to small 
terra-cotta tablets and fragments of tablets 
Yanan Arabesgue. Algeria. chiefly found near Corinth, mostly perforated 
aon [Red by A Gwen iow Hs for suspension, and several inscribed as dedica- 
tions. They are all in the antique style of black figures on red 
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ground; they have considerable interest archeologically, but no true 
artistic worth. ‘The subjects of a large number refer to the potter’s 
own art: men are digging clay, hauling it in baskets, shaping it, or 
painting stripes on it when shaped upon a revolving table, tending a 
kiln, raking the fire, ete. One design shows the section of a kiln in 
which are seen a number of vases of various forms huddled as close 
as they can lie with no attempt to indicate how sustained. ¥ 

We have, then, large-size heliographs of the two bronze statues 
recently drawn from their hiding-places, which have kept them safely 
for centuries, at Rome. The seated pugilist is particularly expres- 
sive. ‘There is a coarseness and vulgarity in the forms and attitude 
of the figure which involuntarily prompt a description of his appear- 
ance in the terms of that literature which, some forty years ago, used 
to record weekly the incidents of the P. R. (prize ring) in metaphors 
dear to its patrons who loved to be known as The Faney. Our 
ancient boxer, in fact, has “ got his gruel.” He bears severe marks 
of recent “ punishment.” Drops of blood are marked here and there 

his beard seems blood-clotted, his ear is torn, one eye is closed — 
in phrase of the Fancy, again, “the shutter has gone up,” his front 
teeth appear to be missing, and, as he sits with his hands and fore- 
arms still bound with the metal-loaded cestus, he seems to be nursing 
the right hand on his knee as he covers it up with his left; the un- 
clenched thumb and fingers of this seem to be seeking relief from 
the reaction of the blows which the doubled fist itself delivered. He 
looks back grimly over his right shoulder as if responding by no 
means cheerfully to a backer’s encouragement to “ come again to the 
scratch.” We are left in doubt as to what age thought it worth 
while to give immortality to such a subject in full-size bronze. We 
would fain think it was the same that produced the mosaic pavement 
now preserved in the Lateran Museum with the brutalized animalism 
of fighters in the arena. It is an example of the refined taste of 
Ilomer that if a pugilistie contest could not be missed from the 
funeral games of Patroclus, he committed it to opponents of no dig- 
nity as heroes, and, as if to mark his contempt, assigned the victory 
to a bully who, in asserting his prowess in the ring is not ashamed to 
own openly that he makes no pretence to distinction in the ranks of 
battle. ‘The other erect statue is of a nobler type. 

A republication of the well-known Sosias vase is justified by a 
claim to superior accuracy. Hlow much expression a vase-painter 
could throw into a face when he pleased is seen in that of the 
wounded Patroclus whose bared arm is being bandaged by Achilles 
with all the skill and composure of a trained-hospital attendant. 

Other plates bring us back to the acropolis of Athens and the Par- 
thenon; one exhibits the marble head of what might be Athene, but 
that it more resembles a simply pretty girl who has set herself off 
with a helmet, which was evidently copied from that of the chrysele- 
phantine Athene of Phidias. Two other plates are welcome as 
presenting by photographic agency and at three-quarter size, the 
drawings by which Carrey preserved a record of the pedimental 
sculptures of the Parthenon before the ruin which befel them by the 


Venetian bombardment. Many of the statues which he saw in place 
have perished entirely; but much value attaches to his record of | 


the positions actually oceupied by those which remain. ‘This applies 
especially to the three figures which represent the Fates; they are 
here shown to have been united in the very closest possible of groups 


—a protest, if ever protest were available, against the violence of | 


modern theorists in rending them apart, and so having an apology for 
renaming them. 

But it is time to return to our architectural theme. The excava- 
tions on the Athenian acropolis fortunately took place under the eye 
of Dr. Darpfeld, accomplished as an architect as well as an archiolo- 
gist, and to whom we owe much, conjointly with Dr. Schlieman, in 
respect of the architectural revelations on the acropolis of Tiryns. 
The plates before us are records of his observations and inferences. 
One unexpected result of these investigations was the uncovering the 
substructions of a hitherto entirely unknown hexastyle temple, which 
was situated between the present Parthenon and the Erechtheum. 
It was indeed so close to the latter that the later-built portico of the 
Caryatides was built over its stylobate and the north-east angle of 
this stylobate is just encroached on by the flank wall of the small 
temple. One stone of this stylobate was found in situ, and several 
of the lowest steps both front and flank, and foundations of all the 
walls and cross-walls of the cella. The plan on the front step was 
nearly a double square (21.34 m.: 43.44 m. = 70 ft.: 142.5). The 
diameter of the column is 1.74 m. (= 5.9 ft.) 

The three central intervals of the columns in front are given 
as somewhat wider than those on flank, which agrees with the 
Archaic temple at A®gina, and the still earlier one, of which a few 
columns remain, at Corinth. The dimensions supplied do not 
enable us to work out exactly how this was managed. There are 
twelve columns on flank, and if the normal contracted spacing of 
columns by the angles were the same on both front and flank, the 
equal deduction from the smaller dimension would throw the differ- 
ence for the ordinary columniation the other way. The distribution 


of the cella is peculiar. Rather the smaller half was given to the | 


pronaos and the naos, or proper apartment of the divinity, which 


like that of the small Ionic temple on the Ilyssus was exactly equal | 


in length and breadth. The posticum in antis admitted through a 
door to the opisthodomus, and that again to two inner chambers, 
right and left, which may be safely styled treasuries. 

On a second plate we are presented with a front elevation, but 
with the conscientious warning that neither the slope of the pediment 


nor the height of the column, nor, again, the precise profile of its 
echinus are determinable. We, therefore, unfortunately lack pre- 
cisely the characteristic features which are required to determine the 
true relation of the monument to other archaic remains of Greek 
architecture. The details of the entablature were partly obtained 
from the excavation and partly found built into the northern wall of 
the acropolis. But on this point there is something more to be said. 

Now this temple is believed by Mr. Darpfeld to be that of the 
tutelary goddess of Athens, which was burnt by the Persians. This 
is in accordance with the view of Colonel Leake, who, having regard 
to the statement of Hesychius that the later temple exceeded its 
predecessor by fifty feet, concluded that this first must have been 
hexastyle. Mr. Penrose fell in with this opinion and in his “ Prin- 
ciples of Athenian Architecture,” he entertained no doubt that both 
temples were on the same site and, disregarding the extension of an 
anterior sub-basement even beyond that of the Parthenon, that the 
first plan was fully included within that of the second. But we are 
now called upon to revise much of this. 

According to Dr. Darpfeld, this earlier basement was that pre- 
pared for an octastyle temple by Cimon, with the unusual number of 
nineteen columns on flank. ‘This, it is assumed, was not far advanced 
when the accession of Pericles to power made as momentous changes 
in the artistic development at Athens as in public policy. The Par- 
thenon of Pericles, Ictinus and Phidias is upon the same axis but 
slightly broader, and shifted so far towards the north that its northern 
cella wall has the advantage of the foundations of the superseded 
exterior colonnade. All this may be so, though we should like to 
have the precise evidence and argument in detail before yielding 
full assent. The narrow proportions ascribed to Cimon’s plan, eight 
columns by ten columns, cause some hesitation: true, the last advices 
from Athens quote the authority of Dr. Darpfeld for the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus there being octastyle and having twenty columns 
on flank, contrary to all very strong presumptions hitherto that it 
was decastyle ; but the narrowest plan actually certified to the pres- 
ent time has been that of the temple at Bassx, which has six 
columns front and fifteen flank. 

Then, as regards the members of the entablature which are here 
taken from the northern acropolis wall to be restored to the hexa- 
style temple: there are some cogent reasons for suspecting that in 
reality they must have belonged to an octastyle temple, and the pre- 
sumption is, in consequence, that they were prepared for the super- 
seded Parthenon of Cimon. Mr. Penrose wrote of them thus: “ In 
these two gro:ps the length of the architraves and the breadth of 
the triglyph and mutules vary considerably, while the measurements 
of the metopes are nearly the same and the height is identical in 
both. This latter circumstance and the similar character of the 
details, clearly point out that they belonged to one and the same 
building.” Here a certain difliculty arises; Mr. Penrose continues : 
“The upper surface of the stones forming the cornice to the broader 
or westernmost group is inclined; in the other it is parallel to the 





horizon, showing that the former were placed on the flanks and the 
latter on the fronts of the building to which they belonged.” This, 
it will be seen, contradicts the restored plan which would assign the 
longer architrave-stones to the front; yet it is difficult to understand 
that there is a mistake in the record. The difference of the mould- 
ings of the mutules which are required to answer to the difference of 
triglyphs would have made a false adjustment of cornice manifest at 
once. Plate 40, of Penrose, confirms the text in giving the sloped 
line of cornice-top to the western group. 

It is further to be observed that if the four shorter architrave- 
stones were, as they appear to be, duly built into the wall in their 
proposed juxtaposition, they would not have belonged to a hexa- 
style temple, as in such a front only three architrave-stones, ending 
at each end with half a eutte band, are accommodated. 

We are left, therefore, to. inquire, were these architrave-stones 
prepared in fact for the octastyle temple of Cimon or.did they really 
belong to the older temple? In the latter case, we are thrown upon 
assuming a lapse of pen or memory on the part of Mr. Penrose in 
assigning the sloped cornice to the wrong set of stones — to the long 
western instead of the short eastern. 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 





Loss or Lire BY THEATRE Fires. — The record of burned theatres 
contains the following disasters which have been most destructive to 
human life: Amsterdam, Schouwbourg ‘Theatre, May 11, 1772, 25 vie- 


June 8, 1781, 21 victims; Capo d’Istria, June 8, 1784, 1,000 victims ; 
London, Covent Garden, September 20, 1808, 22 victims; Richmond. 
Va., December 26, 1811, 72 victims; St. Petersburg, Lehmann Circus, 
February 14, 1836, 800 victims; Canton, May 25, 1845, 1,670 victims ; 
| Quebec, Theatre Royal, July 12, 1846, 200 victims; Carlsruhe, Court 
| Theatre, February 28, 1847, 100 victims; Leghorn, June 7, 1857, 100 
victims; Philadelphia, Fox’s Theatre, June 19, 1867, 28 victims ; 
| Shanghai, Chinese Theatre, 1871, 120 victims ; Tien-Tsin, Chinese The- 
atre, May, 1872, 600 victims; Brooklyn, Conway’s Theatre, December 
5, 1876, 380 victims; Sacramento, December 10, 1876, 110 victims; 
Ahmadnuggar, E. I., May 11, 1878, 40 victims; Nice, Italian Theatre, 
March 23, 1881, 80 victims; Vienna, Ring Theatre, December 8, 
| 1881, 1,100 victims. These dates and figures are taken from a French 
| work, and do not, in all respects, agree with other authorities. The 
loss of life at Quebec, July 12, 1846, is elsewhere set down at 47, 


) 
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| tims; Saragossa, Coliseum, November 12, 1778, 77 victims; Paris, Opéra, 
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LADDERING A TALL CHIMNEY. 


LA. IFTY years ago Messrs P. 
- f*, Dixon & Sons of Shaddon- 
gate Cotton - Mills, Carlisle, 

built a tall chimney-shaft, which 

is a land-mark for miles around, 
in connection with their factory. 

This shaft is described in Ban- 

croft’s treatise on “ Tall Chimney 

Construction” as being of the fol- 

lowing dimensions: Height from 

foundation to top 320’ 6”, and 
from ground-line 300’. Outside 

measurement at ground-line 17’ 

4”, and inside measurement 9’ 

6”. Outside dimensions at top 9’ 

0”, and inside dimensions 6’ 8”. 

Built to a batter of 1 in 72. 

Being the jubilee year of this 
tall shaft, Mr. Robert Todd, 
woollen manufacturer, the pres- 
ent occupier, is having it repaired 

}}. and a new patent copper-rope 





| “ee lightning-conductor fixed on the 
|_3] outside, and has entrusted the 





I. —3) 

work to Mr. Joseph Ball, large- 
= || chimney and spire restorer, and 
i'l! lightning-conductor fixer of York 


Castle, Oldham, Lancashire. 

In carrying out this important undertaking, the ascent to the top 
of the shaft has been made by fifteen wooden ladders of the ordinary 
type as used by painters made especially light and strong for the pur- 
pose, and weighing from twenty to fifty pounds each, according to 
their length, and of the average width of 114” at bottom and tapered 
to about 10” at top; skids or distance-pieces of wood are fixed at the 
back of the ladders to keep them from the brickwork, thus providing 
a good foot and hand hold for the workmen. 

The procedure of laddering is as follows: The first length or see- 
tion of ladder is placed at the base of chimney-shaft, and a hooked 
wrought-iron dog or holdfast, made from {7 round rod, about 9” 
long is driven firmly into the brickwork 4’ from the bottom Ss 
of ladder, and a second iron dog driven into shaft about’ 7”°, 
4’ down from top of ladder, to which dogs the ladder is 
firmly lashed. The dogs are formed, as will be seen in 
sketch, thus preventing the lashing to ladders from slipping when 
any strain comes upon them. 
= Having lashed the first length, the next step is to 
place a free ladder against it. ‘This the workman climbs 
until he can reach about 4’ above the fixed length, and 
here he drives into the brickwork an iron dog and at- 
taches a pulley-block to the same, then one end of the 
rope reeved round the sheave is brought half way down 
a second loose section of ladder placed by the side of 
the first; the rope being fastened, the second length is 
hauled up by workmen at the base of the shaft until it 
is half its height above section Number 1; it is then 
temporarily lashed to the fixed length, and the steeple- 
jack climbs up and drives another holdfast into the 
brickwork 4’ above its (the second length’s) top. He 
then shifts the pulley-block to the upper holdfast and 
descends. Length Number 2, still attached to the rope 
at its middle, is then hoisted up to its full height above 
the first length fixed, which it overlaps two staves and 
the top of Number 1 and bottom of Number 2 are then 
securely lashed together, and Number 2 then forms a 
continuation of the first fixed length. The climber 
mounts Number 2 length, which is still held by the pul- 
ley-block and rope, and drives in a holdfast above, shifts 
the pulley-block and proceeds with Number 3 as he did 
with section Number 2, and so on until the underside of 
cap is reached, and here a difficulty presents itself. 

a Messrs. Dixon’s shaft at about 10’ down from the 
top, a stone cornice projects 3’. The length of ladder 
coming close underneath this cornice or cap was fixed 
very firmly. Another length was hauled up until its top was about 
5’ above the cornice, and then this slanting length was secured to 
the length below at its foot, at intermediate points, and also close 
underneath the cornice by lashings or ropes specially made. In 
climbing this slanting length the workman’s back is towards the 
cround. 

A last length of ladder is hauled up and fixed above the cornice, 
reaching to the top of shaft, and to the bottom of this the top of 
the slanting ladder is firmly fixed as an additional security, thus com- 
pleting the laddering of this tall-chimney shaft. The whole operation 
from beginning to finish occupied five hours. 

The shaft is now being pointed with mastic about 50’ down, and 
two cracks, which are on opposite sides of the shaft, and extend to 
the bottom, are being repaired. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, idcluding a statement of cost.] 











MEMORIAL TABLET TO HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MR. AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS, SCULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
{|Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 

For description, see article on “The Growth of Ecclesiastical 
Decorative Art in America,” elsewhere in this issue. 


NEW CITY-HALL, HALIFAX, N. 8. MR. EDWARD ELLIOT, ARCHI- 
TECT, HALIFAX, N. 8. 


) HIS building, which has just been begun, comprises the whole 
of the public offices of the city, and is situated on the Grand 
Parade upon a site formerly occupied by the Dalhousie College. 

The materials are local gray granite for foundations and walls of 
basement — the freestone being gray Pictou relieved with dark-red 
strings and mouldings, ete. The roof is to be slated and the lower 
roof covered with copper. 

The total cost is $70,000. The contractors are Messrs. Millikan, 
of St. John, N. B. The design is the result of a recent local compe- 
tition of architects. 

HOUSE FOR RODMAN WISTAR, ESQ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. MR. WIL- 
SON EYRE, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tus house is now being built at 1014 Spruce Stree’. The base, 
quoins, heads and sills, coping, etc., are of New Brunswick stone. 
The body of the house is of Pompeiian brick. 


UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE AND COURT-HOUSE, AUBURN, N. Y. 
MR. M. FE. BELL, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, 0. Mh. M. E. BELL, 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


LA CASA DE LOS MOMOS, ZAMORA, SPAIN. 


THE EFFECT OF FREEZING ON CEMENT-MORTAR.! 

















LD 46) soe 


House for William H. Duffett, Esq., Rochester, N. Y. Walker & Nolan, Architects. 


N the construction of a lock at the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, the lay- 

ing of masonry was discontinued about October 20 of each year 

on account of the frequent recurrence of freezing weather. On 
the last day of the work in 1877, mortars of Portland cement and of 
a good quality of American natural cement were used in adjoining 
portions of the wall. The same proportions of cement and sand, 
one to one, were used in both classes of mortar. ‘This masonry was 
laid during a light rain. The following spring the surface of the 
Portland-cement mortar was sound, showing perfectly the marks of the 
rain drops. The natural-cement mortar was disintegrated to a depth 
of three or four inches. 

In the same locality it was necessary to lay a concrete foundation 
for a movable dam in February. The weather was extremely cold, 
generally about zero. ‘The mortar was made with Portland cement. 
Salt was used freely, but without retarding very much the freezing 
of the concrete. The concrete was at once covered with a floor of 
timber and plank on which the masonry abutments were built. Sam- 
ples of the frozen mortar set properly after being put in a warm 
place. There was never any settlement of the masonry, and within 
a few months the concrete sustained a pressure of fifteen feet of 
water without developing any leaks. 

In the construction of a bridge across the Clark’s Fork of the Co- 
lumbia River in Northwestern Montana, the caissons were filled with 
concrete during freezing weather. Portland cement was used. The 


14 paper by Alfred Noble, M. Am. Soc. C. E, Read at the Annual Convention 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and published in the Transactions 
of the Society. 
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proportion of cement to sand was one to three. Within a week 
the laying of stone masonry was commenced on these caissons, and 
proceeded with as rapidly as possible without apparent injury to 
the concrete, which had set firmly. In these cases the temperature 
had risen above the freezing point within two or three days after the 
conerete had been placed; and it had been permeated to some ex- 
tent by warm air escaping through leaks from the air-chamber. 

Four small piers of the St. Louis River Bridge on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, were built near Duluth, in the winter of 1884-5. 
During the laying of masonry for pier 1 the temperature varied from 
0 to 20 degrees; during the building of pier 2 the temperature was 
about 20 degrees higher, and during the building of the remaining 
piers the temperature was occasionally above the freezing point. 
Portland cement was used throughout, the proportions of cement 
and sand being one to one-and-one-half for face-stone, and one to 
two-and-one-half for backing. During the extremely cold weather 
salt was used freely in the mortar and the sand was warmed (not 
made hot), but with the thermometer at 20 degrees the mortar froze 
quickly after being spread on the stone; so quickly, indeed, that if 
the stone, being set, could not be brought to a bearing by a little 
shaking, it was necessary to raise the stone, scrape off the now frozen 
mortar, and spread a new bed. In setting the face-stone the mortar 
was kept back from the face an inch or so to facilitate subsequent 
pointing. A few weeks later, after there had been milder weather, 
an examination of the open edges of the mortar-beds showed that 
the mortar used during the coldest weather had set firmly, and no 
difference could be detected by examination of detached fragments 
between the mortars in piers 1 and 4; that is to say, between that 
laid in the coldest and that laid in the mildest weather embraced in 
the period of construction of these piers. 

During the course of tests of cement at the St. Mary’s Falls 
Canal, a few experiments were made relating to the effect of freez- 
ing and the use of salt on cement-mortars. ‘They are not submitted 
as conclusive in any way, but as suggestive, and in hope that, com- 
bined with others, some definite conclusion may be reached. 

TABLE A. 
ErFecT OF FREEZING ON MORTARS OF PORTLAND CEMENT CONTAINING 
VARYING AMOUNTS OF SALT. 
Composition of Mortar. 
COMONE occcccecscsseccccese eecrece endescccceeeceee SP OUROED 
WUT 2 005-6060 6000 cbse cece deccnceenesces iidciaeest ; 
Salt as in table. 
Tensile strength per square inch at seven days, 


SALT. 
TREATMENT. 


0. Loz, } oz. § 02.4 02. § 0z, 3 oz, J 0z.)1 O72, 


Rede = Sea | 


First SERIES, 
Immersed in test-room when re- 
moved from moulds......... ---| 327 | 357 | 375 | 392 | 429 | 402 | 415 | 388 | 402 
Exposed to air when removed from 
moulds and frozen three days ; 
then immersed in test-room four 
GAYS. ccc cece ccccccccccsccccccce| S16 | 378; 411 | 374 | 415 | 405 | 392 | 383 | 409 


SECOND SERIES. 
Immersed in test-room when re- 
moved from moulds......... 336 | 422 | 421 | 399 | 394 | 384 390 | 356 | 387 
Exposed to air when removed from 
moulds and frozen six days ; then | 
exposed to air in test-room at 70 
degrees one day.......-...-+.-+++ 169 | 198 | 167 | 217 | 227 | 215 | 208 | 221 | 239 


TABLE B., 
Errect OF MIXING SALT WITH PORTLAND CEMENT~MORTAR, 
Proportions by measure. 


COMMAS 5 onc conc secs vovetevesoseseccccess Were Te ee 1. 
Proportions by weight. 

NOD, oo ki vcd deccdencccedccseeveasccecaescces cess Se GUGM 

SE ociccnss veoeces oeGs Seek Osa Se HOR ORES csovce OO “ 

WE a wee cesercdesevescocdse ges bbe peeedees ones jeu © sad 


Salt as in table. 
Means of ten tests. 


TENSILE STRENGTH, POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH, 





SALT. 
7 days. 30 days./90 days. 6 mos, | 9 mos, 12 mos.'18 mos.|/24 mos, 
DC icaieokedians 155 220 289 311 | 390 402 | 430 
hounce....... 139 200 246 288 363 423 BAG 
oO gaves ed } 139 | 192 221 289 352 392 | 326 
l 


wT TTT TT 128 | 189 | 217 288 343 369 350 | 3h 


DISCUSSION. 

F. CoLttisawoop, M. Am. Soc. C. E.—Mr. Noble said that he 
found the natural cements did not stand the cold as well as the artifi- 
cial cements; that he always found the natural cements to be damaged 
two or three or four inches from the face of the joints after they had 
been exposed to very severe freezing, and we found something of the 
same kind in our work on the East River Bridge. On any wide wall 
where water could collect on top and where it was exposed to the 
weather all through the winter, we found that we would have to scrape 
out the joints, but the face-joints never troubled us. We used the 
Rosendale cements. 





Grorce §. Morison, M. Am. Soc. C. E.— As bearing immediately 
upon the subject of freezing, I might mention an accidental experiment 
that occurred last winter in the work on Omaha Bridge. I had quite a 
number of briquettes made of American cements and imported Port 
land cements, which were exposed to the air twenty-four hours and 
then left in the customary way ina pail of water. There came on ex 
tremely cold weather, and the entire lot became a solid block of ice. 
When it thawed out the Portland cements were entirely uninjured, but 
the American cements were entirely ruined, some of them being re 
duced to mud. Subsequent experiments showed that the cements which 
stood freezing three days after they were made, would also stand freez- 
ing immediately after they were mixed. It had been for some years 
my practice to use Portland cement exclusively in places where the 
mortar was likely to freeze before setting. 

Rozert B. Stanton, M. Am. Soc. C. E.—I have had some expe- 
rience in laying masonry in very cold weather. In the winter of 1878 
and 1879 it was found that a small pier on the Cincinnati Southern Rail 
way was defective. The pier was taken down and rebuilt with Louis 
ville cement, and with the use of salt. The thermometer at the time 
ranged from 6 to 10 degrees below zero ‘The iron trestle was-put upon 
the pier, and during the winter no change in the masonry was noticed. 
When, during the next summer, it became very hot, the pier seemed to 
sweat; the salt came out and made the sides white, but the cement was 
as hard as if it had been laid in the summer, and, so far as I have since 
learned, there has never been any trouble with that pier. 

In the winter of 1881, here in Denver, in building the round-house 
and shops of the Union Pacific yards it became cold very suddenly. 
After waiting for awhile, the weather not getting more moderate, the 
work was proceeded with and salt was used in lime mortar, and every 
night the top was covered with a thick coat of salt; the mortar was not 
really frozen. The next summer a locomotive got away and struck this 
masonry between the two windows, tearing away the lower portion and 
leaving the whole keystone portion above suspended and held up by 
the mortar, and this masonry hung thus for several weeks: It is possi 
ble that the water did not freeze during the day, but during the night 
the temperature was very low. 

Exvior C. Crank, M. Am. Soc. C. E. —Some years ago I made a 
number of experimental batches of concrete, some of Rosendale cement 
and some of Portland cement. Of these a portion were made with a 
large proportion of cement, and some weaker, of each kind. I made 
them just before freezing weather and left them out, being engaged on 
work in which some concrete had to be exposed in that way. 

They were left for two or three years exposed, and during the first 
winter the Rosendale concretes without exception began to weather 
badly on the surface, and from year to year disintegrated; none of the 
Portland cement concretes were affected at all in three years, though 
lying right on the surface of the ground in blocks about a foot square. 

| remember once talking with Mr. Shanahan, who is the Superinten 
dent of Public Works of the State of New York, about his practice on 
the Erie Canal, and he told me that he would as willingly build 
masonry in the winter as in the summer, so far as its durability was 
concerned. He used Rosendale cement in building masonry, a tolerably 
strong mortar; that is, a large proportion of cement to the sand; and 
always used in mixing only the strongest brine ; that is, water saturated 
with salt so that it would foam on top. He said he never knew a case 
to fail built in that way. 

Joun Bogart, M. Am. Soc, C. E.—I have had occasion to examine 
recently the masonry referred to by Mr. Clarke, built upon the line of 
the Erie Canal. This masonry was the retaining-wall of the West 
Shore Railroad where it runs along the canal; where it was first laid in 
very cold weather, without the proper use of salt, it gave way and got 
into very bad condition. Directions were then given and carried out, 
for using a strong solution of salt for mixing the mortar, one barrel of 
brine being mixed when another was being used for mortar. ‘The re 
sult has been very satisfactory, and the masonry is in excellent condi 
tion. ; 

J. James R. Crores, M. Am. Soc. C. E., replying to a question as 
to the use of salt, quoted from a paper presented by him in 1874 on th 
construction of a masonry dam: ‘In freezing weather the mortar was 
mixed with salt water. The rule for proportion of salt was one said 
to have been used in the works at Woolwich Arsenal some years ago, 
viz. ; Dissolve one pound of rock salt in eighteen gallons of water when 
the temperature is at 52 degrees Fahrenheit, and add three ounces of 
salt for every 3 degrees of lower temperature. The masonry laid with 
mortar thus prepared stood well, and showed no signs of having been 
affected by the frost.’’ 


SOME PARIS COLLECTIONS. 


\ LOSE who 
|! cross the Place 
de Jena each 

day see an im- 
mense buildine of 
very bizarre archi 
tecture slowly ris 

ing in the north 
angle of the square. 
This construction is 

* the future museum 
=F of all r¢ ligions, 
otherwise known as 

the Musée Guimet. 

M. Guimet, a rich 
Frenchman, has 
cviven to the State 
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the Musée Guimet. And, more than this, the donor consents to pay 
half the sum necessary for the construction of a palace in which to 
lodge his treasures. Already M. Guimet has spent $200,000, and 
the government has furnished the same amount. In the first story 
are to be placed the Japanese and Chinese ceramics; in the second, 
Japanese and Chinese religions; in the third, emblems of Greek, 
Roman, and Hindoo re ligions. I was curious to see all these wonder- 
ful bibelots, and for that purpose paid a visit to the conservateur, 
Number 30 Avenue du Trocadéro. Nothing can be more puzzling 
than the view of these embleas of a past civilization scattered about 
a modern house. The ceilings are very low, and these monstrous 
idols seem “ye by some unseen force; the walls are covered with 
kake-monos, Japanese tapestries, and one of them represents the 
Japanese Hades. Specimens of the most ancient Chinese pottery 
are seen in every stage of fabrication; vitrines are filled with Japan- 
ese ceramics, old Satsuma ware, Nienzei pottery, etc. Hindoo di- 
vinities, a superb Vishnu sleeping on the serpent Cesha and _float- 
ing on the ocean; a sedan chair that belonged to a Japanese prin- 
cess and still bears her arms. In a corner are five manikins repre- 
senting a Japanese scene. By order of the Emperor, two Japanese 
fight a duel; they rush one against the other, brandishing their 
lances, while the sovereign’s representative, the gohé, watches over 
the combat. Behind each adversary is his second, who follows the 
struggle with an interest not always seen on the faces of seconds in 
European countries. But I shall not make a catalogue. In afew 
months the Musée Guimet will have been finished, and all these won- 
ders will be classified for the benefit of tourists. Study Baedeker, 
Contz and other guides, but you will find no description of another 
museum the equal of the one which I shall tell you about. The 
Musée de Lutece, which has nothing of an official character, and yet 
contains the richest collection of Parisian antiquities, is situated out- 
side the fortifications, at Number 16 Rue de Montrouge. M. Eugene 
Toulouze, the proprietor, who has a great reputation among archol- 
ogists, is about forty years old, very simple in manner, but also very 
sympathetic. For the past twenty years M. Toulouze has occupied 
his leisure hours in archeological research, always at his own ex- 
pense. Paris is to him like an open book —on the surface, beneath 
the surface. It would require a volume to describe and an enormous 
catalogue simply to name the various objects. There is a Roman 
ampula. When one of M. Toulouze’s workmen struck it with a 
pickaxe he found it was full of pieces of money stamped with the 
heads of Valerianus, Gallienus and Marius. The ancients placed on 
their coffins many utensils, and the Gauls always put a glass beside 
the head of the dead. In this museum is one of these glasses found 
beside the skeleton of a woman in the Avenue des Gobelins. Then 
there are toys of the time of Sainte Genevieve, two thousand years 
old, but the most wonderful object is a case of surgical instruments 
that were made in the third century. This was found in a tomb on 
the border of the old Roman road, between Lutece (Paris) and Gen- 
abum (Orleans); probably this tomb was in the surgeon’s house, for 
in those days houses were built over graves. For this case Baron 
Rothschild offered $5,000, but M. Toulouze refused because his 
museum would thus lose one of its greatest treasures. 

For ten years workmen have been employed upon the structure 
bounded by the Avenue du Trocadéro and the Rues de Freycinet, 
Goethe, Pierre Charron and Chaillot. The Musée Galliera would 
have been finished long ago had not its donor expressed a wish that 
not more than $60,000 should be spent upon it each year. When 
finished this museum will have cost $600,000, and will contain all the 
treasures left by the Due de Galliera, a Genoese noble, who made 
Paris his home. 

The Trocadéro Museum has just been enriched by a new ethno- 
graphical collection, brought from New Guinea by M. Laglaize, and 
given to the State by Prince Roland Bonaparte. For a long time 
Prince Roland has occupied himself with geographical questions, and 
the interest inspired by these studies was so great that little by little 
he gave himself up to them. Already the Prince has written a vol- 
ume on the Laplanders. To gather material for this book Prince 
Roland placed himself at the head of a scientific expedition, and 
thoroughly investigated Lapland. Lately, the exploration of New 
Guinea has interested him more, and he gave a large sum of money 
to M. Laglaise, who has brought him a rare collection found between 
Darei and the Islands of Urville. All these objects are temporarily 
placed inthe Ethiopian room of the Trocadéro Museum, and arrange- 
sr are being made for their exhibition in the entrance hall of the 
museum. ‘There are hideous masks, funereal statuettes, birds and 
fish designed for the prows of boats, the roofs of cabins, primitive 
costumes, nose-ornaments, collars, bracelets, tools, such as wooden 
spoons and spatula, stone-hatchets, polished in an extraordinary 
manner, arms and armor, ete. 

The musical instruments are little wooden tamborines covered 
with skins of serpents, and bass drums made of trunks of trees; 
on each side these gave different notes. Altogether, of the kind, 
this collection is the most wonderful in the world. — Baroness Althea 
Salvador in the N. Y, Mail and Express. 





DecenniaAL Inpex or ILiustrRatTions. — We iuave in course of 
preparation a classified index of the illustrations published in the Amer- 
wan Architect from 1876 to 1885 inclusive. We find that in very many 
cases the cost of the building has not been stated, and we therefore, ask 
our contributors to furnish us the approximate cost of such buildings 
of their designing as have been published during the above-named 
years. 





THE DRIVEN-WELL PATENT. 


ID E- spread 

interest at- 

taches to two 
decisions which were 
handed down by the 
United States Su- 
preme Court at 
Washington, on the 
22d ult. The cas.s 
are those involving 
the use of driven 
wells under the “4 
tents of Nelson W. 
Green. The brief 
memorandum f ur- 
nished by the Court 
is as follows : 

No. 120.—Harris 
Eames vs. W. D. 
Andrews et al.—Ap- 
peal from the Cir- 

cuit Court for the 
Jn ee ing oo Distric t of Connec- 
S Lonion Eng ticut.—The contro- 
versy in this case 
relates to the validity of what is known as “the driven-well patent.” 
The importance of this litigation and the extent to which the people 
of the country are interested in it are shown by the fact that the 
number of driven wells in the United States is somewhere between 
500,000 and 1,000,000. The Court holds, first, that the grounds 
upon which it is sought to invalidate the reissued patent for the 
driven wells, as being for a different invention from that described 
in the original patent, cannot be sustained ; second, that the inven- 
tion had not been anticipated by others; and third, that there is a 
clear case of infringement. The validity of reissued patent No. 4372, 
issued to Nelson W. Green, is therefore sustained and the decree of 
the Circuit Court affirmed. Opinion by Justice Matthews. 

No. 1320.—A. T. Beedle vs. Frank O. Bennett and others.—Ap- 
peal from the Circuit Court for the Northern District of Ohio.—This 
is also a driven-well patent case. Upon the grounds set forth in the 
opinion in the preceding case the validity of “the patent is sustained 
and the appellant held liable for infringement. The effect of the 
decision in these two cases is to render all users of driven wells, not 
authorized under the Green patent, liable to pay damages for in- 
fringement. 

The cases are notable not only because of the very great number of 
persons affected by the decisions, but also by reason of the peculiarly 
bitter contests that have been provoked in divers portions of the 
country in the efforts made to uphold the validity of the patent in dis- 
pute. Western farmers, grangers and others who have been seeking 
for years to bring about an amendment to the patent laws have made 
it a point to refer to the Green patent and its enforcement as one of 
the oppressions of the present system of patents. ‘To most of them, 
indeed, the driven-well patent and the barbed-wire patents were the 
two striking features that were especially obnoxious in the system. 

The invention itself is more than a quarter of a century old. It 
was in the summer of 1861 that Nelson W. Green, the Colonel of the 
Seventy-sixth New York Volunteers, was drilling his men at Cort- 
land, New York. His attention was then called to the subject of 
procuring fresh water for the use of his men, and he set about to 
devise ways and means to accomplish the purpose. His idea was to 
get water from beneath the surface of the earth, thus avoiding danger 
from poisoned wells and springs, and also from the risk of being cut 
off from access to the ordinary sources of supply when in the presence 
of the enemy. He began by driving a Eamockaed rod into the 
ground and into the water-bearing stratum, and then withdrawing 
the rod and inserting a tube, through which the water could be 
drawn by any ordinary styleof pump. The test of the device worked 
satisfactorily, and Green drove a well between October 1 and 15, 
1861, that was used generally by the men in camp and by others. 
Subsequently the device was made use of by the regiment while en- 
gaged in actual warfare, and it proved its undoubted value. During 
the years of the war and even afterward such wells were sunk in 
Cortland and elsewhere. 

It was not until 1866 that Colonel Green applied for his patent, 
but before this, patents were issued to others for a similar mechanism. 
A long legal fight followed. Colonel Green, after years of strug- 
gling, succeeded in ousting others from having the legal right to con- 
trol his invention. Then he and the managers of his patent were 
obliged to carry on contests all over the country to establish his right 
to collect royalties. The Federal courts in at least ten States had 
their calendars crowded with cases involving an alleged interference 
with Colonel Green’s rights. Decisions at Circuit Court were had 
from time to time after protracted litigation, and in nearly every in- 
stance the validity of Colonel Green’s patent was upheld. Occa- 
sionally, however, ‘and notably so in a case in Iowa, decided in May, 
1883, it was held that Colonel Green had no valid patent. The 
principal grounds upon which this decision was based were that the 
inventor had abandoned his rights, and had dedicated his invention 
freely to the public by his failure to take out a patent until after the 
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lapse of years and until the general public had begun using the in- 
vention; and that, furthermore, in a reissue of the patent, which had 
been obtained after the expiration of the fourteen years prescribed 
by the patent laws, more was claimed in the reissue than was in the 
original patent or invention. The principal new matter, it was 
claimed, was making the joints of the sunken-pipe air and water 
tight, so that a vacuum could be produced in the well. Judge Bene- 
dict described the principle of the invention in these words : 

“This well embodies an idea not present in any other form — 
namely, that the water-bearing stratum of the earth may, by the 
application of artificial power, be forced to flow from the earth into 
a well-pit with increased rapidity, so that a well-pit only a few inches 
in diameter, sunk to a moderate depth, will afford an abundant 
supply of water, and constitute a practical and productive well. 

The foundation of this new form of well is the discovery 
that if a pipe with an opening of the lower end be driven into the 
earth extending down air-tight until it reaches water, and have a 
pump attached air-tight to its upper end and a vacuum be created 
the pipe so fitted, and connected with the water in the earth, water 
will flow abundantly from the earth into the pipe. The novelty con- 
sists in making the well-pit to consist of the tube of a pump con- 
nected tightly with the earth.” 

The decisions of the Supreme Court announced yesterday uphold 
the validity of the original patent and of the reissue. They bring to 
an end a legal fight of fourteen years’ duration, and will result in 
causing the holders of the patent and reissue to receive millions of 
dollars for royalties and infringements. It is commonly believed 
that such wells are used only to obtain comparatively small amounts 
of water. This idea is erroneous. In Newark, N. J., the system 
was put in operation to supply 260,000,000 gallons of water in four 
months, and a similar system was applied to increase Brooklyn’s 
water-supply by about 10,000,000 gallons per day.—Jron Age. 

THE CATHEDRAL OF ORVIETO. 

OOKING over 
the various ob- 
jects preserved 

in the Archivio of 
Orvieto, the archi- 
tectin charge of the 
restorations, Signor 
Zampi, one of the 
thoughtful and 
faithful restorers 
who, I believe, can 
be found nowhere 
: but in Italy, pointed 
= out a worm-eaten 
2 and faded drawing 
on parchment of a 
facade, evidently a 
scheme of that of 
the Cathedral, dif- 
fering essentially 
from the actual fa- 
AFTER LART cade of Maitani, 

but with so many 

features in common 
that is was clearly an earlier scheme, abandoned for that actually 
carried out. Wh&t had directed the conjectures of Zampi to the 
probable authorship of the earlier plan was the fact that the famous 
pilasters of the facade, containing the Bible history in a series of 
has-reliefs known to have been made by the pupils of Niccold Pisano, 
were given in the elevation as they now are, in a series of designs 
on so small a scale as to be scarcely distinguishable except with a 
lens. This to Zampi pointed to the identity of the designer of the 
bas-relief and the facade; and, in his opinion, this could be no other 
than Arnolfo di Lapo, who was, in fact, designated by the most 
ancient records as one of those who executed the reliefs. 

As L had brief time to give to the question there, I got the docu- 
ments concerning the cathedral and set myself to work-out the prob- 
lem of which T was convinced that Zampi had indicated the solution, 
leaving only the demonstration tome. The study of the design in 
question side by side with that known to be by Maitani, and signed 
by him, which is also in the Archivio, gave me satisfactory internal 
evidence that the anonymous design was earlier, and inspired by a 
finer taste, than that on which the facade had been finished — the 
differences, Which were not inconsiderable, being mostly variations 
of the original ideas in the direction of heaviness and elaboration ; 
and I was satisfied that the man who was capable of designing the 
abandoned one would never have adopted that actually executed. 
The lower part of the facade is the same, but above the side doors 
in the original the tympanum springs lightly up to near the level of 
the eaves of the church like an inspiration, while the executed 
design has a double tympanum, totally devoid of the airy grace of 
the other. The original is basilical, with a graceful fall of the line 
of the cornice from the central compartment to the eaves, the cen- 
tral alone preserving the triangular tympanum, while the actual 
front is tricuspidal. One must see the two side by side to judge of 
the immense superiority in lightness and variety in composition of 
line of the original. The tricuspidal termination had always dis- 
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tressed me somewhat, but I could not tell why until I saw the other 
plan, and then . was convinced without argument that the original 
plan had been to build the facade with a basilical termination. The 
ceatral square window is in both, but the frame is enlarged by the 
addition of the double row of statues around, and the gallery beneath 
is added. In the original plan, designs fill every space reserved for 
mosaics, as well as all the surface of the broad pilasters which divide 
and flank the doorways. 

The study of the documents disclosed the following facts. In 
1285 the bishop and council of Orvieto decided to build a new and 
more magnificent church in honor of the miracle of Bolsena and 
under the dedication of the Madonna. The minutes in the archives 
says: “In nomine Domini, Amen. Anno 1285, Indictione XIV, 
Tempore Martini PP. 1V, die tertia Martii. Cum in nova Ecclesia 
construenda ad honorem B. M. V. sicut tractatum est per Ven. D. 
Franciscum Episcopum Urbevetanum et stabilitum per consilium 
Civitatis oportet destrui cameras quasi omnes Archipresbiteri et 
Capituli, ete., ete., ete., pro soli ubi dicta Ecclesia construi debet, etc.” 
In February, 1288, three pounds and twelve soldi are paid for the 
carriage of one hundred and forty-three stones for the work on S. 
Maria, and on July 16 of the same year Giovanni Scrimario is paid 
three pounds for work done beyond the time which had been stipu- 
lated and probably paid for. In 1290 Nicholas IV laid the corner- 
stone with magnificent festivities. In 1292 a tax was laid on all the 
towns, castles, etc.,then subject to Orvieto, whose rule extended from 
Empoli to Orbetello, to hasten the construction of the church, which 
it was intended to make the most magnificent in Italy. Up to 1293 
the contributions amounted to 3,362 pounds, a much larger sum rela- 
tively than would be that figure in sterling to-day. In 1295 Fra 
Benvegnate was called in as master-builder to superintend the work, 
and in 1300 he was given full authority over the under-masters and 
workmen, in the selection of whom Orvieto people were to be pre- 
ferred, other things being equal. The captain and seven consuls 
ordered “ quod F. Benvegnate sit operarius [superintendent] Eccle 
siae 8S. Marie sicut fuit antea, cum salario sibi ordinato per litteras 
olim Episcopi Urbev.” In June, 1310 the council and captain 
decided that it was necessary to get the marble for the facade, 
“quod necessarium sit facere deportari marmora de contrata Montis 
Pisi et a Civitate Ortana et aliis contratis pro edificandis in pariete 
anteriore dicte Ecclesie.” 

In 1309 Boniface VIII (not Guido Farnese) said the first mass, 
and in September, 1310, the Council proposes to call in Lorenzo 
Maitani, “quod magister Laurentius olim magistri Vitalis de Senis, 
universalist caput magister ad fabricam supradictam; pro parte 
comunis [sic] Urbevetani multocties requisitus, venit ad civitatem 
Urbevetanam ad reparandam ipsam fabricam, que quasi minabatur 
ruinam, et ad hedificandam eandem” (Documenti raccolti dal Dott. 
Milanesi, Siena, 1854, Tom I. p. 172.) The church was going to 
ruin, and he was called in to repair it, which does not indicate that 
he had been the original architect, since, had that been the case, 
there would hardly have been the confidence in his ability which was 
shown by the Orvietans. “ Multocties requisitus”” does not mean 
had come many times, but had been called many times; and, with all 
the cataloguing of the sculptors and workmen employed on the 
church from 1285 down to 1310, no mention has ever been made of 
Maitani. 

But who was Maitani? Milanesi, in his “ Documenti, ete.,” says, 
after quoting the above-mentioned document: “ Here we have Lo- 
renzo Maitani, the celebrated architect of the Duomo of Orvieto, 
whose fame we may say began about 1310, as we know not from an 
earlier date what work he did. In Siena he is scarcely known 
[ricordato], and though I have with great diligence and love searched 
the records for news of him, I have found very little before he went 
to Orvieto.” He was, by this search, shown to be the son of a 
master-mason and builder, Vitale di Lorenzo, and beyond this and 
his coming to Orvieto we know nothing. The assumption that he 
was the first architect of the Orvieto Cathedral is without any other 
basis than I have given — too little to overcome the arguments 
against it, of which the two designs and their relation to each other 
are chief as internal, and the total absence of mention of him con- 
clusive, taken in connection with the other. 1 cannot, in the space 
you can afford, go in detail over the whole ground, but this is the 
general solution I suggest. 

We know that Arnolfo was at work in Orvieto between 1280 and 
1288, and left the monument of Cardinal de Bray, still in the church 
of S. Domenico, as a testimony of his presence and abilities. ‘The 
good folk of Orvieto had been disposed in the first place to make 
the cathedral a copy of S. Maria Maggiore, then the typical basilica 
of the church, less splendid, but probably (its glories are now hidden 
by a barocco shell of late incrustation) far more pleasing to the 
thirteenth century taste than St. Paul-beyond-the-walls ; and com- 
missions were sent to Rome to get the plans to build by. But the 
facade is not borrowed from anything Roman. If, however, one 
will compare its motive of decoration with that of the tomb of Car- 
dinal de Bray, he will be struck with the similarity of the decorative 
feeling to that of the facade, and the architectural character of the 
tomb. With the intervention of Arnolfo for the design of the facade 
and the known participation of the pupils of Niccolo Pisano in the 
execution of the bas-reliefs, the Urbevetani thought, not without 
reason, that they could trust a master-builder to build the body of 
the church on the proportions of S. Maria Maggiore. In 1295 Fra 
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engaged with Niccold Pisano and his pupils in Perugia, and was super- 
intendent of the construction of the Duomo there, was called in; 
and since, in 1298, Arnolfo was definitely and more honorably em- 
ployed in Florence, he probably abandoned Orvieto altogether, and 
then Benvegnate was made master-builder with a control over all 
subordinates, masters, and laborers — which was absolutely inconsis- 
tent with any authority or participation of Maitani. Benvegnate, 
if superintendent of Perugia with old Niccold of Pisa, must have been 
an old man, and probably gave out ere long, as Niccold is supposed to 
have died about 1290. I conclude, then, that Maitani was called in 
only when, after Benvegnate’s death or retirement, the work began to 
decay from neglect and want of authority to direct the workmen and 
secure the quality of construction considered necessary. The people 
made their festivity when the church was finished, and forgot who 
had begun it half a century before. This is how history was then 
written. — W. J. Stillman, in the N. Y. Evening Post. 























PRIZES OF 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY.— THE 


THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


ILE committee of the Boston Society of Architects has awarded 
24% the annual prizes of the Society for the best work of the year 
in the department of Architecture of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as follows: a first prize to Thomas R. Kimball, 
of Omaha, Neb.; a second prize to Dwight H. Perkins, of Chicago, 
Ill. 
Honorabk 
bury, Mass., 


mentions were awarded to Wm. W. Bosworth, of Rox- 
and Howard G. Hodgkins, of Boston, Mass. 


In the third-year class honorable mentions were given to Geo. C. 
Shattuck, 
Mass. 

The prizes are given in books, of the value of fifty dollars. 


of Nashua, N. H., and Henry F. 


Bigelow, of Clinton, 











‘FF NY one who studies the history of French art can readily ap- 
preciate the changes that have taken place in the national 
artistic thought and its expression. At the beginning of the 

present century David was the universally accepted criterion, and 
his cold, classic figures, his theatrical compositions and academic 
coloring exercised such an influence upon the artists of his time that 
few ever ventured to dispute his authority or his taste. The change 
from the style of his school to that represented by the works of such 
men as Bastien-Lepage was brought about mainly through the in- 
fluence of three men: Prud’hon, Gericault and Decamps; each 
different in his way and contributing differently towards the general 
development of art; Prud’hon being all grace and delicacy in his 
conceptions, dealing with chiaro-scuro effects and soft moonlight 
rather than the glare of noontide; while Gericault was strong and 
almost brutal in his treatment of subjects, selecting the rudest themes 
and dealing with them in a way which compelled his rivals to respect 
his genius. Decamps was keen-sighted, very sarcastic in his feelings 
as in his paintings, self-willed, a wonderful draughtsman and utterly 
independent of all schools. With such a trio we can understand 
that art should change and change very rapidly, although in con- 
sidering the transformations which have actually taken place it is 
easy to appreciate that the individual promoters of such a change 
should sometimes be lost sight of and almost forgotten in the light of 
the greater works for which they themselves prepared the way. It has 
been thus with Decamps, perhaps more than with either of the other 
painters. We venture to say that few of our readers have heard his 
name mentioned at all, and, indeed, it is only by his influence on 
others that we on this side the ocean are able to judge of his talent. 
The art connoisseur who has given himself the delightful task of 
rambling through the old curiosity shops of Paris will remember his 
name in connection with his numerous lithographs and caricatures 
which are displayed in so many of the old print establishments ; but 
he painted so entirely for the moment, and Iris subjects and rendi- 
tions were so essentially local that he really has not a very widely 
extended fame. 

Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps ! tells us himself that he was born 
the third day of the third month of the third year of this century, 
and that no other prodigy marked his birth. He seems to have been 
of anything but a pleasant disposition, and at a very early age his 
parents sent him into the country keeping him in the South of France 
until he grew to be quite a lad. Decamps never forgot his early 
rustic experiences, and when he returned to Paris it was with such 
pronounced rural tastes that he found little sympathy in the city 
life which awaited him. However, he tried serious study in the 
schools and endeavored to follow the weary routine of the art student, 
but became disgusted with the whole system, left the studio and 


1** Les Artistes Célébres: Decamps,” par Charles Clément. Paris: J. Rouam, 
Editeur. 





essayed some pictures on his own account after his own manner, in 
the privacy of his room. To his surprise he found that they sold 
readily, and thenceforth his education as a painter was lacking en- 


tirely. He began by making caricatures, and speedily won a_posi- 
tion as editor of La Caricature. He can almost be called the 


founder of the modern school of cheap French illustrators, and to- 
day, in the works of Mars, Grévin and others of their stamp we see 
how st-ongly Decamps must have impressed his originality on this 
particular line of art; indeed, on first glancing through Mr. 
Clément’s biography, one is inclined to think that Decamps was 
nothing but a caricaturist, and that he hardly thought of anything 
else; but a little investigation of the volume will soon make it 
evident that though he at first gave himself so completely to litho- 
graphy and caricature, it was more as a means of earning his living. 
He had higher thoughts of his calling, and as soon as circumstances 
permitted he began to develope a very different kind of art, both in 
subjects and in style. 

When about twenty-five years of age, he made a long journey 
through the Levant, returning thoroughly captivated with the 
Eastern life and scenery, and the opportunities they gave him for 
displaying his own particular feelings as a painter. His work, from 
the time that he began to travel shows a curious combination of what 
we might style Thomas Nast and Gustave Doré, if we may be 
allowed to compare him with more modern artists, though Decamps 
had the good qualities of both and the bad ones of neither. He 
drew to perfection; indeed, few artists have ever had the wonderful 
facility of hand which he possessed. It was, however, a facility 
rather in the line of originality of composition than of making mere 
copies, for in his later compositions he seems to be perfectly at home 
with all his figures, twisting them about, posing them in all attitudes, 
seemingly never at a loss for movement. Hardly since Rubens has 
there been a painter who could so think in living forms and put 
such a wonderful amount of movement into his pictures. Nor was 
he lacking in sentiment and feeling. He was poetic by temperament 
to a certain extent, and was endowed with considerable creative 
imagination; but in the execution of many of his works he displays 
such a brutality of touch, such tenacity of the leading ideas and care 
for details, that while his compositions were sought for, they can 
hardly be said to have been admired. He was always perfectly at 
home in whichever medium he chose to select, in this respect pre- 
paring the way for the modern French school, which is inclined to 
disregard the medium almost entirely, and to consider that it matters 
not whether the artist works with paint, pencil or charcoal, so long 
as he finally arrives at the desired effect. When we consider that 
all this while Ingres was captivating Paris with his delicate produc- 
tions, that David was hardly off the field as yet, and that the 
romantic element in art was only beginning to die out in France, we 
see how strong must have been the individuality of Decamps to 
paint as he did, and be so utterly indifferent to the canons of the 
ruling academic taste; though, for that matter, it may be that as he 
never had any training except what he gave himself, it was not so 
difficult for him to move against the current. 

As he grew in public esteem and began to acquire certain wealth 
and position, he gave himself up more and more to the particular 
lines of art that pleased him most, abandoning lithography and 
caricature, and dealing almost entirely with landscapes, but land- 
scapes of a kind that have never been made since the time of Pous- 
sin. With Decamps, trees, rocks, rivers, everything were merely 
means of expressing a thought. It mattered little to him whether he 
represented a tree as a tree, or whether the river flowed up or down, 
if only the picture had the desired effect and told its story truthfully. 
But although he was so vigorous a painter and put such tremendous 
energy into his work, he was by no means lacking in a much finer 
sentiment which crops out again and again. Some of his pa:ntings 
in which he deals with misery or with peasant life have a great deal 
of feeling in them, not unlike that which gives such a charm to the 
work of Jean Francois Millet. Not that he is to be compared with 
the more modern painter in the truest artistic sense, but still he had 
the same thoughts at times. If his life had been less occupied with 
combatting ideas which he felt were false, and ridiculing art which 
he knew to be lacking in life, he would undoubtedly have developed 
into a gentler vein. As it was, though his work may at times have 
seemed unpleasant or even positively bad in its quality, he always 
appealed to the intellect, forcing those about him to think and thus 
opening the way for the progress which has come since his time. 
He did not learn his art in the schools; he thought with his pencil 
at an age when others were designing after the antique and the 
model, or forming and developing their tastes in regular studies. 
He spoke a patois in his infancy, and if his artistic language is eloquent 
it is not always elegant or correct. 

Decamps was one of the very few artists who lived to find himself 
weakening in artistic powers. The fervor of his art-feeling literally 
wore him out, and before he was fifty he began to fail, showing un- 
mistakable decadence. He lingered on, growing feebler in art and 
body until 1860, when he died, at fifty-seven years of age. 

His influence on art was enormous. Not so much by what he did, 
though that was very considerable in quantity and quality, but by 
what he inspired or shamed others into doing. No one could be 
mawkishly sentimental with such a man as Decamps about, and art 
could never become effete while receiving such vigorous impulsions 
as he gave it. He was not the founder of a school, in the artistic 


sense of the expression; rather he was the destroyer of one, running 
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full tilt in the vigor of his young manhood against the tame, correct 
classicality of the David school; ridiculing, caricaturing, abusing his 
contemporaries into opening their eyes, looking for themselves and 
mixing brains with their colors, until he was feared if not respected 
by all his opponents, and until the rising generation of artists, the 
young men who feared neither the Bourbons nor Louis Philippe, 
and were ready to caricature the weaknesses of the one or fight 
against the insidious politics of the other, were all eager to range 
themselves on his side; to paint as he painted, to choose his subjects, 
to imitate his methods and processes, to see Nature by his eyes. It 
was through Gericault and through Decamps that painters of our 
times have been able to find style and character in modern subjects, 
truth in the old masters and life in everything. That he should 
often have been crude and uncouth in his art is not strange. A man 
who uses the force of a sledge hammer can hardly paint with the 
delicacy of a miniaturist; but his impulses were always in the right 
direction, and he supplied force and vigor to the national art-growth 
when it was most in need of a healthy treatment. 

Mr. Clément’s biography is very good and readable ; a little prolix 
in the introduction, but full of interest where it deals with the 
painter’s work, and made doubly valuable by the fifty-seven litho- 
graphs and engravings scattered freely through the work. 
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WICHITA, KAN. 
WICHITA, KAN., May 21, 1887. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Amongst the new cities of the great West there is 
none perhaps better advertised as a market for speculation in real 
estate or less advertised as to its building “boom” than Wichita. 
Throughout the Middle and New England States, Wichita is well 
known, but only as a gold-field might be known and not as a solid, 
substantial city. Many imagine there is nothing but a real-estate 
boom here, and very few have any conception of the enormous 
amount of building that is backing up the rapid rise in property. 

Wichita deserves note, as she never has had an equal in point of 
growth, and probably never will have. In the past twelve months 
she has increased from 22,000 to over 35,000 inhabitants, and only 
in 1870 the town was laid out and incorporated. To-day she is the 
metropolis of the State, and has tributary to her probably the rich- 
est and most extensive agricultural section of the Union, and where 
is there better backing? And what is the secret of Wichita’s great- 
ness in the near future is the fact that the surrounding country is 
only beginning to be developed, and Wichita to-day is more than 
four times as large as any town within a radius of over two hundred 
miles. 

Three years ago there was a singular sign hung out for the notice 
of the public. It was singular as having never been seen before in 
this part of the world. It was simply, “E. Dumont, Architect.” 
“Tt was mighty poor picking for the first year,” as this “ first 
architect ” states it, but to-day there are no less than fifteen archi- 
tects with work in abundance, and the general complaint among 
them is the lack of first-class draughtsmen such as the class of work 
here demands. 

To give some idea as to the amount of building under way, I will 
venture to say that there will be three thousand buildings erected 
here, and averaging $2,000 apiece, between the months of February 
and December, 1887. Some do not hesitate to place the figure for 
the year at $10,000,000. There are hundreds of residences to cost 
over $10,000 apiece, one to cost $45,000. One hotel to cost nearly 
$100,000, and if the pressed-brick business fronts were strung in a 
continuous line, they would extend over half a mile and average 
three stories high. There are five churches building, two of stone, 
and one, the St. John’s, to cost over $30,000. But of all building 
lines, the greatest is in educational institutions. There is building 
the Garfield University, to cost over $100,000, the Fairmount Col- 
lege, the Judson University, the Lewis Academy, the John Bright 
University, the Catholic University, the Wichita University, and not 
one of these bu'‘ldings will cost, completed, less than $30,000, and the 
total expenditure necessary to place all these institutions, with all 
tributary buildings, open to the public will not fall under $1,000,000. 
Besides, there is the $100,000 Government Building and a $75,000 
opera-house building. Sixteen years ago there wasn’t a house 
(excepting only a few “dug-outs ”) on this beautiful rolling prairie. 
A few envious newspapers in the Middle States are trying to make 
their less fortunate readers believe such an absurd thing as that 
“the bottom has fallen out of Wichita.” The fact is the building 
and business development is far surpassing the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and the Eastern individual, holding deeds to some of Wichita’s 
valuable real estate, who has given ear to the silly tales of his 
local newspaper, has been most beautifully “taken in,” for, in his 
eagerness to sell his property, he has accepted one hundred per cent 
advance, while it was worth perhaps three hundred per cent above 
his purchase price. 

On the 17th inst., the State Association of Architects met in 
Wichita, that being the date of their semi-annual conclave. There 
was quite a number present, but this being the busiest season 








throughout the State, many were kept from attending by press of 
business. One important action taken by the Association was the 
passing of resolutions to let the plumbing of buildings separately in 
all cases possible. 

There seems to be an impression prevalent amongst Eastern 
draughtsmen that this country is in a semi-barbarous state and 
hardly safe or fit to ‘ive in. It has been very difficult to induce 
good draughtsmen to come west of Kansas City, while, if they only 
knew it, there isn’t a better field for a few than the State of Kansas. 
The demand, however, will soon bring a supply. The next ten 
years will witness such development throughout the State of Kansas 
in general, and in Wichita in particular, as the world has never 
seen. Yours truly, 

A. W. Haywarp. 





TRINIDAD ASPHALT. 
NEW YORK, May 31, 1887. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Replying to inquiry in your Saturday’s paper, “ Will 
Trinidad asphalt placed on the exterior of stone walls underground 
for a damp-course, decay?” would state that Trinidad asphalt being 
entirely mineral cannot decay. It is earth itself, and is largely used 
in such places. ; 

There is a very good preparation of canvas saturated with Trini- 
dad asphalt for just such purposes as your correspondent, F. H. J., 
wants, imported, I think, by E. H. Wootton, of New York, and 
known as imported damp-course. It is flexible, will not crack, and 
appears to us to answer all requirements. Yours truly, 


W. M. C. 





A BOOK ON ETCHING. 
NEW YORK, May 26, 1887. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you be kind enough to publish the title, pub- 
lisher and price of some good work on etching, from which one could 
get the rudiments of the art ? Yours truly, NEEDLE. 

[LALANNE’Ss ‘‘ Treatise on Etching,” translated by Mr. S. R. Koehler 


and published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. Price, $3.50. — Eps AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. 


BOOKS ON THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., June 1, 1887. 
To tHe Epirors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Will you kindly send me a list of a few of the best 
and most fully-illustrated works on French Renaissance, with pub- 
lisher’s name? I do not care about works on the history of the style, 
or containing a great deal of descriptive matter, as I have that in 
other books, but for good illustrations of the best examples in the 
style named. If you can assist me, you will greatly oblige a subscriber. 

Yours truly, F. W. HumMBLE. 

Renaissance Monumentale en France,” from the reign of Charles 
VIII to Louis XIV, by A. Berty, 1867. 2 vols. 100 plates. 

‘Monuments Historiques @ Architecture et de Sculpture,’ from the be- 
ginning of the Renaissance to the Revolution. By César Daly, 1867. 2 
vols. 204 plates. 

‘‘La Renaissance en France.”’ 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





By L. Palustre, 1827. Ladoux, publisher. 
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How To act AT A Fire. —I now purpose, in the most concise way 


possible, giving some simple directions how to act on the occurrence of 
fires. Fire requires air; therefore, on its appearance every effort should 
be made to exclude air—shut all doors and windows. By this means 
fire may be confined to a single room for a sufficient period to enable 
all the inmates to be aroused and escape ; but if the doors and windows 
are thrown open, the fanning of the wind and the draught will instantly 
cause the flames to increase with extraordinary rapidity. It must 
never be forgotten that the most precious moments are at the com- 
mencement of a fire, and not a single second of time should be lost in 
tackling it. In aroom, a table-cloth can be so used as to smother a 
large sheet of flame, and a cushion may serve to beat it out; a coat or 
anything similar may be used with an equally-successful result. The 
great point is presence of mind; calmness in danger, action guided by 
reason and thought. In all large houses buckets of water should be 
placed on every landing, a little salt being put into the water. Always 
endeavor to attack the bed of a fire: if you cannot extinguish a fire, 
shut the window, and be sure to shut the door when making good your 
retreat. A wet silk handkerchief tied over the eyes and nose will make 
breathing possible in the midst of much smoke, and a blanket wetted 
and wrapped round the body will enable a person to pass through a 
sheet of flame in comparative safety. Should a lady’s dress catch fire, 
let the wearer at once lie down: rolling may extinguish the fire, but if 
not, anything (woollen preferred) wrapped tightly round will effect the 
desired purpose. A burn becomes less painful the moment air is ex- 
cluded from it. For simple burns, oil or the white of egg can be used. 
One part of carbolic acid to six parts of olive oil is found to be inval- 
uable in most cases, slight or severe, and the first layer of lint should 
not be removed till the cure is complete, but saturated by the applica- 
tion of fresh outer layers from time to time. Linen rag soaked in a 
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mixture of equal parts of lime-water and linseed oil also forms a good 
Common whiting is very good, applied wet and continually 
damped with a sponge. The St. John’s Ambulance Association advise 
the following to restore breathing: To clear the throat, place the pa- 
tient on the floor or ground with the face downwards, fold one of the 
arms so that the forehead may rest upon the forearm, in which position 
all fluids or smoke will more readily escape by the mouth, and the 
tongue itself will fall forward, leaving the entrance to the windpipe 
free. Assist this operation by wiping and cleansing the mouth. To 
excite breathing turn the patient well and instantly on the side, sup- 
porting his head on his forearm and excite the nostrils with snuff, harts- 
horn, and smelling-salts, or tickle the throat with a feather, etc., if 
they are at hand. Rub the chest and face warm, and dash cold water, 
or cold and hot water alternately on them. To initiate breathing, draw 
the tongue out and keep it out by means of an elastic band passing over 
the chin. Replace the patient on his face, raising and 
supporting his chest well on a folded coat or other article of dress. 
‘Turn the body very gently on the side, and a little beyond, and then 
briskly back again onto the face, repeating these measures cautiously, 
efficiently, and perseveringly, about fifteen times to the minute, or once 
every four or five seconds, occasionally varying the side. On each 
occasion that the body is replaced on the face, make uniform but effi- 
cient pressure, with brisk movement on the back, between and below 
the shoulder-blades, or bones on each side, removing the pressure im- 
mediately before turning the body on the side. By placing the patient 
on the chest the weight of the body forces the air out; when turned on 
the side this pressure is removed, and air enters the chest. During the 
whole of the operation, let one person attend solely to the movements 
of the head and of the arm placed under it.— A. W. C. Shean, before 


the Society of Arts. 
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CHARLEMAGNE’S PaLace. — The whilom residence of Charlemagne, 
the Imp« rial Palace at Ingelheim, will soon be but a purely historical 
reminiscence What is left of it in Nieder Ingelheim, near Bingen-on- 
the-Rhine, opposite the proud Germania Monument on the Niederwald, 
are the remains of the castle, which will be connected with the name 
of Charlemagne for all time to come, and in which Frederick I, Barba 
rossa, resided, and where Henry IV was declared to have forfeited the 
German Imperial Crown. During the Middle Ages the noble old castle 
was destroyed; frequent sieges and stormings left their traces, and 
finally the myrmidons of Louvois put an end to Ingelheim’s splendor 
as they did to Heidelberg Castle, leaving mere ruins on the site of the 
ancient palace, which were carried off piecemeal. Its magnificent 
marble columns went to Paris, Mayence, Wiesbaden and Heidelberg. 
The last owner but one, Herr de Bary, of Rheimes, had the ruins lev- 
elled to the ground, and began to rebuild it anew; his death in 1875 
stopped the work then and there. In April last the barren site was 
purchased by the burgomaster of Nieder Ingelheim and a contractor, 
by the name of Struth, who did their utmost to preserve the venerable 
remains — but in vain. The Prussian Ministry, to whom they applied, 
expressed regret at being unable to do anything for them, as the prop- 
on Hessian territory; the Hessian Ministry likewise refused 

of buying it. The two owners have finally de- 
ided to parcel out the land and sell it. Sve transit gloria mundi ! — 
can Register (Paris). 
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Tue Dam at San Mateo, Car. —A remarkable dam is about to be 
constructed by a water-company at the San Mateo Canyon, four 
from San Mateo, Cal., in order to form a reservoir. The 
canyon is very narrow and steep, and 15 feet below the bottom isa solid 
rock on which the foundation of the dam will rest. The structure will 
be 170 feet high, 175 feet wide at base, 20 feet at the top, and 700 feet 
engt It will be the largest stone dam ever known to have been 
ill a curvature of eighty feet, and the convex 
upstream The material will be a new sort of concrete 

The walls will be perfectly smooth. The res« 
| be formed by it and the adjacent hills will be about eight 
in length and 150 feet deep in the deepest places. Its capacity 
about 32,000,000,000 gallons. The water will be conveyed by 

ls to the city of San Francisco.— Boston Journal. 
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Tue Forrerrure or Waces. — The Supreme Court in Philadelphia 
has decided an interesting contest on wages in the Suit of Good vs. the 
Pottsville Lron and Steel Company. Good was engaged to work in the 
company’s foundry without anything being said as to notice of quitting 

t the end of a month he was required to sign a receipt for his wages 

it was agreed that if he left the company without giving 14 
forfeit all wages then due. Shortly afterward 
ft without such notice, and was refused his wages. He sued and 

‘ed them, but the Supreme Court now reverses the judgment, 
was not obliged to sign a receipt containing such a pro- 

might have refused to sign and recovered all wages 
ut that, having signed, a new contract was created by 
bound. Judge Green says: ‘In large establishments 
great loss may be inflicted by a sudden and extensive strike 


men such a rule seems to be an entirely proper and reasonable one.”’ 
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1eNT Rexics at Stpon. — Additional despatches received at the 
department from Consul Bissinger at Beirut, Syria, respecting 

the remarkable archeological discoveries at Sidon, state that the total 
number sarcophagi excavated is seventeen, found in seven distinct 
cham Beshara Effendi, civil engineer, is having a tunnel exca- 
vated for their removal to the seashore, whence they will be shipped to 
Constantinopl A shaft thirty-five feet square, discovered in the 
western chamber, led to a sarcophagus twenty-five feet below the sur- 
with seven large rooms cut out of the solid rock. In a room ad- 
joining the western chamber four sarcophagi were found. One of 
these, of pure white marble, highly polished and exquisitely sculptured, 
is ten feet six inches long, six feet nine inches wide, and five feet high, 
with a cover three feet higher. The roof is composed of tiles resem- 
bling leaves, and also shows rampant figures, crouching lions, human 
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heads with double faces, and stags’ heads with curved horns. Three of 
the sides of this sarcophagus are devoted to battle scenes and emblems 
of war — arrows, spears, bows and lions, with dead, dying, and wounded 
soldiers. 

The fourth side represents a hunting scene. There are also panels 
with richly ornamented geometric figures. In one of the battle scenes 
there are prominent two nude figures of a man and woman. ‘The color 
is still fresh, as if put on recently. There are scarlet cloaks, blue 
tunics and blooc. oozing from the wounded warriors. In the north 
room seven Egyptian sarcophagi were found richly carved. In the 
eastern chamber there were three sarcophagi, one plain and one lavish 
with exquisitely-carved sculpture. This is the famous so-called Greek 
Sarcophagus. It is surrounded by a porch of eighteen fluted Ionic col- 
umns and four Doric columns at the corners. Between each of the 
columns stands a beautiful girl representing ‘‘ grief,’’ all cut without a 
spot or blemish. ‘Two sarcophagi were found in the south room, one of 
black marble, the other of white. Inside one of these was found a 
gold ring, a gold chain, and an alabaster vase. The others had been 
rifled of their contents without suffering any special injury. The local 
Turkish authorities are jealously guarding these valuable relics. It is 
only a question of time, Consul Bissinger says, when they will be pho- 
tographed, to the delight of all archxologists and lovers of art. 














From incomplete building statistics gathered from ten large cities be- 
tween Boston and St. Louis, coming down to June 1, it appears that, as 
against last year, there has been an increase in estimated expenditures of 
fifteen per cent. If it were practicable to supplement these inquiries with 
answers from the multitude of thriving industrial towns and villages con- 
tiguous to such centres as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Paul and 
Omaha, it would, without doubt, be shown that the increased constructive 
activity would reach from twenty to twenty-five per cent. High taxes, 
labor-control, dear land, and other causes have contributed to stimulate ac- 
tivity in smaller towns where land is cheaper, taxes lower, and employer- 
ship less vexing. The tendency to industrial centralization, so far as capi- 
tal is concerned, is offset largely by the tendency among smaller producers 
and manufacturers to seek new locations and surroundings. The indica- 
tions of this tendency have been quite namerous within the past few weeks. 
Good sites in small places have been purchased at from one-half to one- 
tenth what smaller sites could be purchased at in larger cities, and where 
taxes would not exceed one-fourth. In these days of narrow and declining 
margins such items become important, and with some manufacturers 
become pivotal. Under a more enlightened system of railway manage- 
ment manufacturing interests will, as they already do in numerous in- 
stances, seek their natural economic level. All the conditions of trade are 
favorable. Within a week contracts for the delivery of one hundred thou- 
sand tons of steel-rails have been placed for delivery next winter at 
American mills, and contracts for about half that amount have been placed 
in foreign rail-mills. The movements of railroad builders are clouded. 
It seems probable that large contracts will be made with foreign makers 
at an early day, and also that home mills will, within the next sixty days, 
dispose of a very large part of their winter capacity at $38 to $39. The 
iron and steel makers generally, outside of rail and bridge iron makers are 
pursuing a cautious course. The Amalgamated Association have requested 
this week a ten per cent advance. In Eastern Pennsylvania a ten per cent 
reduction has been offered ata few mills, and if accepted will be offered 
by others. Outside of steel rails scarcely any business is being done in for- 
eign markets. The coal production in anthracite, bituminous and block is 
in excess of last year, and eopesiaiiy in bituminous production is increasing 
steadily. New coal fields are being actively sought for and after by indus- 
trial capital, and especially so in the far West where hitherto the existence 
of large supplies of good coal has been doubted. These recent discoveries 
are being rapidly followed by developments and the projection of a num- 
ber of small industrial enterprises, which naturally follow in the wake of 
railroad construction. In several of the minor industries healthy condi- 
tions exist. Lumber manufacturers’ and dealers’ distribution is pro- 
gressing in all markets at an unprecedented rate, and prices hold up well. 
Bricks have been scarce in a few markets. Railroad ties are scarce. Build- 
ing-material generally is abundant and even in price. The demand this 
season has given a stimulus that will increase the supply of nearly all kinds 
of building material. Nails barely hold their own, even under a powerful 
eombination. Wrought-iron pipe is weakening slightly, and five to six 
hundred miles of pipe are now under contract. Locomotive builders have 
taken orders within ten days for very large freight engines. The car and 
bridge builders are extremely busy. Machinery of every description is 
wanted about as fast as it can be turned out, and at a half-dozen of the very 
large establishments orders cannot be placed except for delivery after 
August 15. In commercial and jobbing circles the remark is frequently 
made that business is slacking up. This, when looked into, means that 
the trades of the United States do not feel that it is necessary to rush three 
to six months’ orders in ahead, through any possible scarcity in supplies. 
They have a well-founded faith that supply is equal to demand. It is true 
that in certain lines, such as carpetings, upholstery, etc., the next six 
months’ requirements will be pretty generally ordered during the next four 
or six weeks; but this is the custom in those industries. Extraordinary 
machinery requirements are coming in. The machinery constructors 
(workmen) who for years have not ventured inside of a general organiza- 
tion have been in session al] this week at Pittsburgh, Pa., encouraged by 
the increasing demand for their labor and the prospects of increasing pay. 
Agricultural- implement manufacturers and wagon- makers all over the 
West have done well, and that overdone industry is once more feeling the 
effects of agricultural prosperity. Very little dulness exists among wood- 
working machinery makers. 

The summer season will! bring out thousands of halting buyers who usu- 
ally pay the highest prices as a reward for their extreme caution. Manufac- 
turers generally feel they are reaping a minimum of reward on invested cap- 
ital, and would be glad to see better things. The disposition to curtail pro- 
duction when it is shown to be necessary is manifest. Trade organization 
has averted much of the danger which has heretofore existed. Competi- 
tion is no longer such a dreaded factor. Business men recognize the fra- 
ternity of interests which exist. Wage-workers, while occasionally run- 
ning into vicious courses, are, on the whole, more conservative, as they are 
more wisely advised by their own chosen leaders. The determined course 
of Chicago employers is not lost on employers or workmen elsewhere, 











